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THE WEEK. 


Tue Duke of Cambridge, who died on Thursday 
morning at the age of eighty-four, did much by his 
many good qualities to increase the popularity of the 
Royal Family, which was so small in his youth and so 
great inhis oldage. It may be safely said that no man 
of ordinary abilities could have filled the post of 
Commander-in-Chief better than he did. He had all 
the best qualities of his grandfather, George III., 
combined with a transparent honesty and loyalty 
to his friends not so conspicuous in that monarch. 
He had a great simplicity of character, better suited no 
doubt for the ordinary duties of Royal personages than 
for the complex problems his office sometimes presented 
to him, and which were apt to seem to him less com- 
plex than to other people. A man put into a position 
too high for his powers is in danger of losing the esteem 
to which his virtues entitle him. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s virtues were so obvious and so engaging that 
he never suffered that injustice. 





Since last week there has been very little authentic 
news from the seat of war. General Kuropatkin is on 
his way to take supreme command of the Russian 
forces ; but whether any important engagements on land 
can be expected while the ice is melting in Corea and 
Manchuria is doubtful. If, however, the Russian 
forces on the Yalu really are moving southwards a 
collision may take place in the difficult country between 
Ping Yang and the river. The latest reports from 
Port Arthur say that railway communication with 
the port is still intact and that the Japanese bom- 
bardments have done little damage. A Reuter tele- 
gram from Chifu states that the Russian torpedo 
boat destroyer Skory has been blown up by one of the 
mines which Admiral Togo laid at the mouth of the 
harbour. Perhaps it is fear of these mines that has 
prevented the Russian battleship Pultowa (which the 
Japanese do not claim to have damaged) from leaving 
the harbour to take part in any of the recent naval 
skirmishes. arr 

Ir Lord Percy’s answer on Wednesday to Sir 
John Kennaway may be taken quite literally, there is 
still hope that the plan formulated by General de 
Giorgis for the reorganisation of the Macedonian 
gendarmerie, over which the Sultan’s Council of 
Ministers has been haggling all the last week, may 
yet be pushed through. These demands, declared the 
Foreign Under-Secretary, were the minimum that 


Great Britain could accept. On the same day 
the Porte sent a new Note definitely reject- 
ing them. The point at issue is the employment 


under General de Giorgis of the additional sixty 
officers and non-commissioned officers for whom (with 
liberty to appoint more) he has asked, and the Sultan’s 
opposition is quite intelligible. They will, in the first 
place, be a very disagreeable cash charge on the palace 
revenues. Secondly, they constitute an un :omfortably 
large body of witnesses of what may at any time be 
done in Macedonia, Thirdly, if only enough of them 
can be introduced into the country, the task of render- 
ing their work futile on the usual Turkish lines 
becomes increasingly difficult. But the Sultan’s oppo- 


sition is more likely to consolidate the Powers than 
otherwise, and if the other Ambassadors use language 
similar to Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s, he cannot possibly 
hold out. The de Giorgis scheme is admittedly far- 
reaching, and not easy to reconcile with any working 
theory of sovereignty. But it is not our scheme, and 
if we honestly back it, Russia and Austria could hardly 
in decency do less. en 

In the Foreign Office’s prompt adoption of 
the gendarmerie scheme there is something of 
the air of a diplomatic reprisal for the agility with 
which the two Reform Powers jumped at Lord 
Lansdowne’s unfortunate alternative of assessors to 
Hilmi instead of a Christian Governor responsible to 
Europe. It may well have been calculated that nothing 
else would be so likely to ensure the support of the 
outside Powers. Above all, it is important to make it 
easy for France to co-operate with us in pressing 
forward these demands, for the drafting of 
which her military attaché is jointly responsible. 
With the war in the East, any French action which 
might be unpalatable to Russia becomes difficult, and 
doubly delicate if it seems in any way to be prompted 
from us. Persistent rumours that Austria is meditating 
a coup do not help matters. Yet to bring France 
into line with ourselves is essential if Macedonia is to 
be saved from a new massacre. If the Foreign Office 
will have the door open in front of M. Delcassé and 
the friends of Macedonia in France, of whom it is hoped 
that M. Pressensé and M. Berard will attend the 
Balkan Conference on the 29th, can maintain sufficient 
pressure upon him, Europe may yet do something to 
iustify its self-esteem. a 

GENERAL DE GiorGIs, who has been sent to Mace- 
donia, writes our Rome correspondent, for the organisa- 
tion and the command of the gendarmes there, has sent 
home a very strong report, in which he says that his 
authority seems to be questioned, that serious obstacles 
are put in the way of the execution of his mission, and 
that, contrary to his expectations, he does not find the 
assistance he hoped for, even from the representatives of 
those Powers which he supposed most interested in a 
quick solution of the difficulties there. The General, 
according to what is said in well-informed circles, has 
added that he went to Macedonia animated by the most 
sincere and honest desire of doing all in his power 
to ameliorate, from all points of view, the con- 
dition of the people under his jurisdiction, but he 
thought he would find in this humanitarian aim 
collaborators, and not adversaries. He therefore 
strongly requests, not only the assistance of his 
Government, but that of the other Powers which 
favoured and supported his appointment. It is generally 
believed that unless General de Giorgis receives the 
support to which he thinks he is entitled, rather than 
remain in Macedonia as the commander of a nominal 
gendarmerie which, under the circumstances he found, 
cannot effectively exist, he will ask his Government to 
recall him from a post in which he could not do honour to 
his country nor serve the interests of the neople whom 
he intended to help. 


It was announced on Thursday in several papers 
in Paris and London that an agreement had been con- 
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cluded, though not yet signed, between the French 
and English Governments on all the questions that 
are in dispute between the two countries. The London 
correspondent of the Figaro, who gives the fullest 
details, says that negotiations, which have been pro- 
ceeding ever since the visit of the French President, 
neatly broke down over the question of Egypt, 
According to this authority a compromise has 
been arranged by which we are to have certain 
facilities in Egypt, and in return to waive 
our interests in Morocco. France is to resign her 
ancient privileges in Newfoundland in return for an 
indemnity, the guaranteeing of certain fishing rights, 
and some territorial concessions in West Africa. 
We need not say that our congratulations to 
the Government on this achievement are most 
cordial and sincere. We have always urged, even at 
times when the Imperialist creed made unfriendliness 
and suspicion towards our great neighbour one of its 
main articles, that friendship with France was the 
first interest alike of our country and of Europe. 
If all these little differences to which we scarcely 
give a thought in times of peace and good- 
will, though as soon as feelings are inflamed 
they swell into substantial dangers, have been 
composed, a real and most considerable success has 
been won for the cause of sober diplomacy and human 
progress. Particularly is this a fortunate event ata 
time when the shadows of coming embarrass- 
ments are falling across our path. If the two 
nations have made up their minds to be on 
their guard against surprises of temper or ill- 
humour and to take all precautions in advance, the 
risk of trouble over the Far Eastis sensibly diminished. 
The duty of everyone at the moment is clearly to do 
all he can to alleviate the strain which the effect of 
irrelevant dip!omatic entanglements puts on our rela- 
tions with France. If only the Zzmes and other organs 
would so conceive their duty and abate the satisfaction 
of their private animosities, we should be less uncom- 
fortable about the risks that lie ahead of us. 

Tue Government suffered a defeat on Tuesday, 
when Mr. Redmond contrived to put them in a 
minority of eleven on a motion to reduce the vote for 
national education in Ireland. The attack had been care- 
fully arranged,but the really striking thing about the defeat 
was that the defence had not been taken off its guard. 
The Government had actually sent out a whip to 
their supporters to say that a division would take place 
at half-past two, a quarter of an hour earlier than the 
division in fact occurred. The moral, of course, 
is ecbvious. A_ party which will not respond 
to so emphatic a warning cannot be supposed 
to have any zeal for its Government. Mr. 
Balfour handled the situation with the adroit 
composure he exhibits on such occasions, and said 
the only effect of the vote was to deprive Ireland of 
#100, a small price, in Mr. Redmond’s opinion, for 
the satisfaction and advantage of defeating a de- 
moralised Government. Mr. Gibson Bowles did not 
make the situation any more agreeable to Mr. Balfour 
by pointing out that the Unionist Free Traders were in 
full force, and that he owed his defeat to the lethargy 
or the indifference of the Protectionists, who had 
ground him under their heel last week. 

We discuss elsewhere the most satisfactory an- 
nouncement that the Leader of the Opposition will move 
a vote of censure on the Government’s conduct in 
sanctioning the Chinese ordinance on Monday. We 
regret that Lord Rosebery, in the speech full of good 
things—among others, a very happy satire on the 
‘‘whispers of the Government” which he made at New- 
castle on Monday, contented himself with a brief allu- 
sion to this subject. He laid stress on the hostile 
opinion of the colonies. That opinion has found further 


expression this week, when Mr. Deakin, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, speaking in Parliament and 
not at some excited meeting, declared that Australia 
would have regarded differently the appeal for help 
in the war if it had been known that it was a war 
for Chinese labour. It is curious to reflect that the 
South African policy was defended and glorified as a 
great process for unifying the Empire and unifying 
South Africa. Lord Milner thought it a demoralising 
thing that men in one State should look across a frontier 
and see other white men without the franchise. What 
are we to think of a country where the frontier has to 
be rigorously guarded so as to prevent the population 
from one State overflowing into its neighbouring State ? 
And what would have been thought of an Englishman 
who had said four years ago that the colonies took part 
in the war on a false assumption? Chinese labour and 
the aggrandisement of the mine-owners are the most 
disintegrating elements in the Empire. And they are 
Lord Milner’s policy, — 

Mr. LyTTELTON is extremely indignant at the 
licence his critics allow themselves in speaking of the 
Chinese ordinance. He apparently shares the opinion 
of the parsons and Nonconformist ministers of the 
Rand that there is nothing novel or disquieting in 
the arrangements to be created by the ordinance. We 
are glad to see that the Bishop of Mashonaland and Mr. 
Moffat have not succumbed to the curious atmosphere 
of piety and capitalism which breeds these fervent 
evangelists of empire, avarice, and Christianity. Mr. 
Moffat, indeed, has declared that the condition of the 
Chinaman will be only removed by one degree from 
that of a slave. It is this term that excites Mr, 
Lyttelton’s anger, and he has remonstrated with some 
petulance with the Quakers for finding fault with Lord 
Milner’s philanthropy. But Mr. Joshua Rowntree 
has made short work of Mr. Lyttelton’s objections 
in an apt letter printed in the Daily News of 
Thursday. Mr. Lyttelton explained that if the 
Society of Friends had maintained a continuous 
protest against the introduction of Indian coolie labour 
into several colonies for many years past under substan- 
tially the same conditions as those now proposed for the 
Transvaal they had a better right to protest than 
certain other people. Now, there are two obvious 
answers to Mr. Lyttelton. If his facts are correct why 
does Lord Milner go to China and not to India for his 
coolie labour? He knows very well that the Indian 
Government would not agree to send coolies under this 
ordinance whereas it has sent them elsewhere under other 
ordinances. The other answer, and it is Mr. Rown- 
tree’s, is still more destructive. It is that we cannot 
test Mr. Lyttelton’s comparison until we know 
what regulations the Lieutenant-Governor will pre- 
scribe in the fourteen sets of circumstances left 
to his discretion. Mr. Lyttelton, probably, knows 
as little about those important cases as we do. 
Mr. Mackarness in an excellent letter to the Westminster 
of Thursday quotes Hargrave very aptly: ‘‘ The law 
of England will not permit any man to enslave himself 
by contract . . . it will not permit the servant to 
incorporate into his contract the ingredients of slavery 
. . « it will not permit him to renounce the capacity 
of acquiring and enjoying property.” 





Tue Government were asked by Lord Wemyss on 
Monday to appoint a small Commission to inquire into 
the condition and prospects of trade, and whether any 
change of methods is needed. Lord Lansdowne 
refused the request, and said a Commission was 
not necessary to justify the limited policy the 
Government had submitted. Lord Goschen sup- 
ported the request in a powerful speech in 
which he argued that the Treasury ought at 
least to have as much opportunity given it for the 
expression of its views as the Board of Trade. The 
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Free Trade forces have been further consolidated this 
week by the development of the Women’s Free Trade 
Union into a body embracing all parties. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Sydney Buxton has been contri- 
buting some useful articles to that excellent organ, the 
Free Trader, suggesting the outlines of a Liberal fiscal 
programme, 





Lorp WE sy’s article, following on that of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s last week, shows conclusively to what 
dangerous proportions the volume of national expen- 
diture has swollen. We notice that Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt—whom we warmly congratulate on his 
uncontested return to the House of Commons—in 
the series of admirable speeches he has been 
making in Rossendale, has paid special attention 
to this question. He described the Supplementary 
Estimates as a disgrace to any Administration, com- 
pared the omission of the Somaliland war from the 
current Army Estimates to a fraudulent balance- 
sheet, made a strong plea for retrenchment in 
army and navy, and pointed out that the difference 
between the Liberal expenditure of 1894 and the Tory 
expenditure of 1903 (45 millions) represents the whole 
income-tax and all the duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
tobacco, with part of the yield of the sugar duties 
thrown in. If we had stuck to the expenditure of 1894 
we might have had a free breakfast table, and we 
might have reduced the income-tax to the threepence 
at which Mr. Gladstone left it in 1874. Weare glad 
to think that in losing so sound and stalwart a Liberal 
as Sir William Mather the House of Commons is 
about to gain one who is not orly a strong speaker, 
but has a thorough grasp of the principles and pur- 
poses of reform both as regards reduction of ex- 
penditure and the rearrangement of taxation. Mr. 
Charles Lyell’s triumph in East Dorset, which has 
been a Tory seat since 1885, is another proof of 
the enormous growth of Liberal feeling among the 
agricultural labourers of the southern counties. We 
need not inquire—and it does not greatly matter— 
whether the fiscal question, the Education Act, or 
Chinese labour has contributed most to turn a 
Conservative majority of 96 into a Liberal majority 
of 820. 

Sir CHARLES MACLAREN’s motion on Wednesday, 
‘* That the disabilities of women in respect of the Par- 
liamentary franchise ought to beremoved by legislation,” 
was carried by 182 votes to 68. The mover naturally 
made great play with the recent losses of public rights 
sustained by women at the hands of the present Govern- 
ment, and pressed home Mr. Morley’s argument that 
nothing short of the Parliamentary franchise will safe- 
guard women from these casualties. He enlarged, 
too, on the experience of Australia, and had a new 
fact on his side in the keen interest exhibited by women 
trade unionists in Lancashire, who are finding the money 
to pay the expenses of a Parliamentary candidate at 
Wigan. Perhaps the worst thing to be saidagainst woman 
suffrage is the character of the debates it produces, 
Mr. Labouchere, generally an amusing speaker, always 
contrives on this subject to descend to a species of 
banter which is unworthy even of the most impover- 
ished imagination. Surely if men wish to prove that 
women should not have the suffrage they would be 
wiser to conduct their case against the other sex in a 
spirit that reflects as little rather than as much upon 
the qualities of their own. 





Amonc the scanty measures promised in the King’s 
Speech was a Bill to restrict the powers of licensing 
magistrates. Immense pressure must have been brought 
to bear on the Government, and only a stronger pres- 
sure from temperance organisations and independent 
persons can defeat the bill. The opposition has 
already taken shape, and its strength and determination 


were well displayed in the conference and public 
demonstration held in Exeter Hall on Tuesday. These 
were remarkable as being the joint work of the Church 
of England and the Free Church temperance societies, 
assisted by the United Kingdom Alliance, and the 
National Temperance Federation. No less than fifteen 
bishops and two hundred magistrates sent letters in 
support of the movement. Several Unionist members 
of Parliament, including Mr. Cameron Corbett and Mr. 
Crawford Smith, supported the resolution protesting 
against ‘‘the Government proposal to abridge or 
fetter the salutary power so long possessed by 
justices.” Mr. T. P. Whittaker showed that as four- 
fifths of the licences belonged to brewers, and as a 
reduction in number merely meant less expenses and 
more profit, no compensation was required. If it was 
required the trade should provide it—a view with which 
the Bishop of Kensington and Mr. T. W. Russell 
agreed. Nothing was more remarkable in the crowded 
hall than the contempt shown for Mr. Balfour and the 
distrust of his statements. The meeting kept well to 
its main object. Something has already been gained ; 
Mr. Grant Lawson told a Yorkshire deputation that 
‘* pressure of other business” will prevent the intro- 
duction of the bill before Easter, 


THERE have lately been some rather important 
changes and additions in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s famous unfinished Adoration of 
the Magi has been placed in a position where all its 
delicacies of modelling and detail can be better seen. It 
has hitherto hung in a bad light. It now occupies the 
position held before by Andrea del Sarto’s great Ma- 
donna, which has been banished to an inferior place. 
This change is significant. Andrea del Sarto has long 
been the pride of every Florentine, and this particular 
picture for centuries has been considered the masterpiece 
of the Florentine School. But to the taste of our 
age it seems a little dull, and now at last comes, 
as it were, its official dethronement. To everyone 
interested in Andrea through Browning’s poem there 
must seem something rather pathetic in this, a last 
touch added to the quiet tragedy of the painter’s always 
baffled hopes. Two new pictures not yet hung have 
been lately acquired for the Gallery—one a Virgin and 
Child by a rare Umbrian, Caporali, said to be a fine 
work ; the other a Crucifixion said by Vasari to be by 
Perugino and taken from the Church of St. Giusto. 
But Vasari’s attribution is disputed. Signor Ferri has 
discovered also some unknown drawings by Michael 
Angelo, said to be studies for the frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel. They are very slight works, but, if authentic, 
must have the value and interest of every scrap of 
drawing that has come from the hand of the great 
master. 





Tue west front of Hereford Cathedral has at last 
been restored and is to be dedicated on the 25th of 
this month. It is not often that the restoration of any 
part of a cathedral can be undertaken without any 
protests or misgivings ; but in this case there was no 
fear of marring the delicacy of an ancient masterpiece. 
The west front, now transformed, was wholly the work 
of Wyatt, the first and the worst of a long series of 
malefactors. The old west front ot Hereford, with a 
good deal of the nave, fell down in 1786, and Wyatt, 
wherever he could, introduced new designs of his own 
instead of the old. There is no aggressive ugliness 
about his work in the nave, but nothing leaner or 
meaner than his west front could well be imagined. 
It has also been rendered very insecure by the earth- 
quake of 1896. Mr. Scott, the present restorer, 
has not utterly removed it, but has enriched and 
strengthened it with a new porch and bold buttresses. 
His father, Sir Gilbert Scott, early in his career pre- 
pared an elaborate Norman design for a new west front ; 
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but this was never carried out—perhaps luckily, for it 
is quite impossible for modern architects to catch the 
spirit of Norman, and nearly all modern Norman 
churches are grim and dreary parodies. It is best that 
a modern architect, if he has to design some new 
addition to an ancient building, should not fetter him- 
self with any pedantic accuracy of imitation. The 
great Gothic builders were serenely indifferent to con- 
gruity of style, and it is one of the healthiest symptoms 
of modern architecture that our architects are acquiring 
a little of the same carelessness, and are more anxious 
to make their work beautiful than to make it archzo- 
logically correct. 





Tue Elgar Festival which has been celebrated 
with great success in the rather incongruous setting 
of Covent Garden is a notable event in the revival, or 
rather new birth, of English music. A ‘‘ festival” has 
never before taken place, even in England, in honour 
of a British composer. It may be said, indeed, that 
there has been no British composer since Purcell whom 
such an honour would not have made ridiculous. But 
Mr. Elgar, though still young, has a European rep uta- 
tion. His works are heard in Germany, not politely 
but with enthusiasm, and he has not propitiated the 
Germans by the compliment of imitating them. It is 
right, no doubt, that he should be honoured in 
his own country; but the English have a way 
of admiring only one artist at a time in each 
branch of art. There are other British composers, 
creators of original works of beauty, besides Mr. 
Elgar, and most of them find it almost impossible to 
get a hearing. English music will not be in a healthy 
state until we are as eager to hear the music of a new 
Englishman as of a new Russian. We may at least 
be guilty of enough artistic Chauvinism not to assume 
that all English music is not worth hearing before we 
have heard it. We may be sure, too, that a national 
art will not be established on a sound basis until there 
is a national appreciation of it. 

Now and again we are startled to find that 
someone who was a famous contemporary of our grand- 
fathers is still quietly living on. Many of those who 
are well acquainted with the names and histories of the 
great singers of the past must have been surprised to 
hear that Mr. Manuel Garcia, who was born before the 
battle of Trafalgar and one of whose sisters was the 
illustrious and now almost legendary Malibran, is still 
alive. Indeed, he has only lately given up the post of 
Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Hewas the singing master not only of his sisters Malibran 
and Viardot Garcia, but also of Jenny Lind, a name even 
more renowned in this country. His father Vincenzo 
was the original Almaviva in Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, and he himself was a singer of much distinc- 
tion, though more famous still as a teacher. He 
invented also the laryngoscope, a most useful instru- 
ment, for which he was elected a member of the French 
Institute. Everyone will hope that he may complete 
his century, and publish some record of his secular life 
and of the many interesting memories of the great days 
of Italian opera which he must retain. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
CONCERTS. 


South Place Sunday Popular Concerts, Vocal Concert, March 20, 7 p.m., 
at South Palace Institute, E.C. 

Schnabel Recital, March 21, at 3.30 p m., at Bechstein Hall. 

Ballad Concert, March xe 3pm., at St. James's Hall. 

Philharmonic Concert, arch 24, 8p.m., at Queen’s Hall. 

RoYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 22, at 2" Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge on “The Doctrine ot 
Heaven and Hell in Ancient Egypt.” 

March 24, at 5 p.m., Mr. Sidney Lee on ‘‘ Shakespeare as Contemporaries 
Knew Him.” 

March 25, at 9 P-m., Professor Dewar, F.R.S., on ‘ Liquid Hydrogen 
Calorimetry.” 


ry. 
March 26, at 3 p.m., Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., on “‘ The Life and Work of 
Stokes.” 


SALES. 
March 19, at Christie’s, Important Pictures of Mr. C. F. Hutton. 
March 21, 1 p.m., at Christie’s, Old Pictures and Drawings. 


March 2a, 26, and 28, 1 p.m., at Christie's, the Collection of C. H. T4 
Hawkins, Esq. 





THE DUTY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has 
taken the very proper step of asking for a day to 
discuss a vote of censure on the Government's 
conduct in sanctioning the Chinese ordinance. He 
began by asking for the suspension of the Government’s 
sanction until Parliament had discussed the regulations 
that are to govern the many contingent provisions of 
that ordinance, and his request was refused. He has, 
therefore, taken the only course left to him, and asked 
the House of Commons to enter a protest against a 
transaction of which the fatal and protracted 
consequences will pursue our policy and adminis- 
tration long after this Government has met its doom. 
We think emphatically that this is the right course for 
two reasons, the first because it may yet arrest this 
mischief, and the second because it may quicken in 
men in Parliament the sense of responsibility which 
has too long been dim and indolent. 

Even if a vote of censure would serve no aim in 
South Africa, we should still think it had a real pur- 
pose to serve here. Nothing has been so striking 
in this latest phase of South African history 
as the levity with which Ministers and politicians, 
accepting every plausible report from advisers of whose 
impetuous vehemence they ought to have learnt to 
beware, have flung into the midst of this defenceless 
and crippled community a new and most formidable 
cause of trouble. It looks as if the dismal history of 
the last three years has added nothing to their scanty 
equipment of judgment and vision. No one, whatever 
his sympathies, can doubt that Chinese importation is 
for South Africa a most momentous revolution, yet the 
Government agree to it with as little trouble as if it 
were some Provisional order of a domestic Department. 
We have always suspected that that suave formula of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s about treating the Transvaal as if it 
were a self-governing community, mocking as its irony 
might seem, would act in practice as a very powerful 
sedative on the consciences and energy of politicians. 
It offers such an agreeable escape from hard and 
uncomfortable duties, this assurance that whatever 
the Government are doing is really only being done 
after some brilliant success in interpreting the in- 
scrutable silences of the veldt or the scarcely less 
bewildering clamour of the Rand. Many a man who 
voted with a light heart for undertaking the task 
of governing this huge territory, with its complex 
problems, its violent memories, its exasperated ani- 
mosities, its sultry atmosphere of tragedy and fatigue 
and burden, has unshouldered his personal load of 
responsibility as readily as if the peace of his own 
choosing, instead of making him a trustee, had re- 
leased him from every obligation. It is this that 
explains what would be a mystery to a simple spec- 
tator, how it comes that a consummation is about to 
be effected in this conquered State which is repug- 
nant alike to the governed and to the governing 
people, to the defenceless South African, and to the 
armed voter at home. A salutary lesson will have 
been taught if members are made to feel that they 
will have to answer to their constituents for this listless 
and easy-going complacency, and the more often a 
politician who has made himself a party to this trans- 
action is obliged to advertise the fact in the lobby the 
more hope there is of ridding Parliament of this type 
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of indifferentist. Of course, if a politician has really 
applied his mind to the subject, if he records his own 
decision and not some vicarious decision, a decision 
based on facts mastered rather than on responsibility 
disowned, he will have no reason to shun the lobby, 
and to defend sooner or later—and the sooner the 
better—the vote he will give there next week. 

As a matter of fact there is this overwhelming and 
decisive argument for the course the Opposition are 
taking, that it may avert the calamity with which South 
Africa is threatened. It is already beginning to be a 
little doubtful whether the mineowners who meant to 
import chattels will run the risk of importing helots. If 
they know that this Chinese policy will not survive the 
present Government, and they ought to know it, they 
will think twice before involving themselves in the 
cost and trouble of beginning a system of which 
the chief attraction in their eyes was that it promised a 
permanent foundation of cheap, docile, and versatile 
labour. The action of the Opposition means that the 
system is doomed, and that the mineowners can snatch 
a temporary solace, but not a lasting relief from the 
complaisance of the reigning Ministers. An _ illumi- 
nating commentary on the necessities which are to 
justify slavery is the comparative statement elicited by 
Mr. Buchanan from Mr. Lyttelton of the production of 
the gold mines for February, 1903, and February, 
1904, 41,199,712 this year, as against £793,995 for 
last year. The mine owners will find it hard to per- 
suade the British elector that the resources of civilisa- 
tion are exhausted, and that if Chinese labour is denied 
them, all South Africa is sentenced to stagnation. It 
is evident enough that if the mine owners know they 
cannot have Chinese labour, they will work their 
mines without Chinese labour, and the knowledge of 
the intentions of the Opposition may determine them 
to abandon ,this obnoxious experiment. If only the 
transaction is smothered at its birth by these mis- 
givings, South Africa, burdened by the dédris of so 
many catastrophes, will at least escape this final and 
staggering calamity. 

Certainly, if anyone was under any illusion as to 
the gravity of the problems that confront us in South 
Africa, he has no excuse for his ignorance after 
reading the very remarkable letter from General Smuts 
printed in Tuesday’s papers, or the articles published 
in the Manchester Guardian from the Johannesburg 
correspondent of that paper. The truth is, of course, 
that the demand for Chinese labour is merely a symp- 
tom, a concrete image, of Lord Milner’s failure. 
Those Englishmen who thought annexation right and 
those who thought it wrong were at least agreed in 
wishing that our administration, seen so often at its 
worst during the war, should be seen at its best in the 
work of restoration that was to follow. But Lord 
Milner’s policy has been marked by nearly every vice 
and flaw that he discovered in the Boer régime, a régime 
he thought inefficient, corrupt, unsympathetic to aliens, 
extravagant, out of harmony with the other institutions 
and States of South Africa. We need not recapitulate 
the facts of Lord Milner’s Budgets, or the severe 
comments passed by the Chief Justice on Lord Milner’s 
magistrates, but we wish to call attention to one 
constant refrain in his earlier despatches. Lord 
Milner was always harping on the unfriendly and sus- 
picious isolation of the Transvaal, on the import- 


ance of seeing South Africa as a whole, and on the 
effect local disorder and local grievances had on Cape 
Colony and other parts of South Africa. It was 
his chief contention that the presence in the Transvaal 
of an unenfranchised white population was not a ques- 
tion for the Transvaal merely, but a question concern- 
ing all South Africa. It was his chief complaint against 
the Transvaal that it wanted to live its own life ina 
sequestered by-way, nursing its own little interests and 
chagrins, and that it did not draw in with its breath 
the spacious and invigorating atmosphere of the 
rest of South Africa, but the confined and unwhole- 
some air of its local prejudices and sympathies. 
Among the plausible arguments for the war, none 
stood out with a more engaging appearance of mag- 
nanimity and lofty enlightenment than this favourite 
cry of Lord Milner’s. And what system has succeeded 
to this petty particularism, this dangerous and 
demoralising alienation? Let the reader turn to the 
article we publish elswhere in this paper from a careful 
observer of South African politics, who shows from 
Lord Milner’s own organs that every South African 
interest has been postponed to the wishes of the 
minority in the Transvaal. Lord Milner is not 
one whit less particularist than was President 
Kruger. He speaks with a bitter monotony about 
the interference of wiseacres and politicians in Cape 
Colony; yet he must be perfectly aware that it 
Federation, for which he professes to be anxious, 
were achieved, this terrific proposal of introducing a 
new race in their hundreds of thousands, as slave 
labour, would not be decided by the colony, but by the 
Federal Parliament, just as the Australian Common- 
wealth, and not the local Parliament, determined the 
Kanaka question in Queensland. We hope that any 
Liberal Government would refuse to accept such a set 
of arrangements as Lord Milner proposes from 
any authority whatever; but it is clear that on 
Lord Milner’s own principles it ought not 
to accept them from so particularist an authority 
as the Legislative Council. It is the duty of 
the Liberal Party to make it clear from the first that 
the lifetime of this ordinance will be measured by the 
lifetime of the Government, that not a single Chinaman 
will set foot in South Africa under this ordinance with 
a Liberal Government in office, and that every China- 
man found there will be released from these intolerable 
conditions. It is a strong and unusual step, we admit, 
but it is not nearly so strong and unusual as the pro- 
ceeding that has made it necessary. 





THE LAND VALUES BILL, 


MONG the few Radical victories scored in the 
present Parliament perhaps the most striking is 

the remarkable majority of 67 by which Mr. Trevelyan 
carried the second reading of his Land Values Assess- 
ment and Rating Bill. It seems that the Government 
feared defeat if they allowed their Whips to tell against 
the bill, but they put up Mr. Grant Lawson to 
argue against it and to support Mr. Cripps’s 
amendment ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with other prominent members of the Govern- 
ment, voted in the minority. The principle 
which has thus been affirmed by the House of 
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Commons is simple enough, though any legislation 
which touches our ridiculous land system must of 
necessity involve a certain amount of complexity. But 
putting aside technicalities, the principle now accepted 
is that land in towns as distinct from buildings should 
be assessed and should be made to contribute to muni- 
cipal expenditure. By so doing different reformers 
hope to attain different objects, and they differ somewhat 
in their methods as well as in their ends. Some favour 
the principle as a mere matter of justice. They say that 
the owner of land ought to contribute to expenditure 
which raises the value of his property. We agree, 
and for this reason we much prefer that the demand 
note should be served on the owner of the land and the 
rate paid by him instead of being deducted from his 
rent by the occupier. It was for this reason, as Mr, 
Asquith explained, that the Goschen Commission in 1870 
advised a division of rates between the owner and the 
occupier, so that land might make a real and apparent 
contribution. Others say that apart from justice a new 
source of income must be found for municipalities and 
other urban authorities. Again we agree. So long as 
the standard of comfort continues to rise, rates are 
certain to grow. Others again lay stress upon what is 
called the unearned increment. They point out that the 
value of land in towns tends to rise steadily, and they 
say that means should be found to give to the com- 
munity instead of to the landlord the benefit of this 
increase. This proposition also commands our support, 
for clearly it is the industry and growth of the community 
that enable the lilies of the urban field to raise theirrents. 
A last argument is provided by the minority report 
of the late Commission on Local Taxation. The inge- 
nious authors of that document show that by dis- 
tinguishing the value of the land from the buildings 
and by rating them separately a considerable and 
very desirable readjustment of local burdens will be 
effected—-a readjustment which will certainly tend to 
encourage building and reduce house rents. In this 
way we shall indirectly make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the housing problem; and very real relief 
will be afforded to tenant and occupier, espe- 
cially in towns where valuable building land is being 
held back by the speculator. Such unoccupied build- 
ing land is at present practically free from rates, 
though it helps to raise rents artifically and to enhance 
the monopoly values of land. It was shown in the 
course of the debate that the rating of land in towns is 
a perfectly legitimate development of the English law 
and custom of rating. For land is fixed and visible and 
real property within the local area. It requires services 
from the local authority, and its value rises as the 
amenities and conveniences of the locality are 
enhanced by the expenditure of rates. In practice 
the land has escaped because there has been no distinct 
hypothetical tenant and because the standards of value 
applied hitherto were not applicable. But all that is 
required is a hypothetical purchaser to serve as a 
standard. The annual value of the land then becomes 
the annual value (say, 3 per cent.) of its hypothetical 
price. If we are to examine hypotheses, the hypothetical 
market price is often easier to ascertain than the hypo- 
thetical rent ; and indeed there are a number of cases 
in which valuers at the present time have arrived 
at the rent by taking the capital value of the 
hereditament and allowing a certain interest upon it. 


Mr. Grant Lawson’s speech was that of a man on 
whom experience of local government and local taxa- 
tion has been bestowed in vain. After arguing that if 
the bill were passed rich men would not be able to 
keep private gardens in towns, he went on to declare 
that ‘‘the rents of houses for workmen would rise 
enormously ” ; and then (as if to complete the absurdity 
of his inconsistencies) added: ‘‘ A vacant plot of land 
is the cause of no direct or indirect charge upon 
the rates; and if the neighbouring owner who 
builds a house on his plot has a slight griev- 
ance in the matter of rates, on the other hand 
the owner of the house and plot has the value of his 
property increased by the absence of a competing house.” 
In other words, the present system exempts those who 
do not build from the rates, and enables those who do 
build to get higher rents. Under the new system, there- 
fore, on Mr. Grant Lawson’s own showing, rents will 
fall. It is a rather severe reflection upon the Unionist 
Party that after nine years in office they have not been 
able to produce a single Minister who understands 
the housing problem, or is capable of framing a 
consecutive argument upon the vital subject of local 
rates, although for the greater part of this period they 
have all been talking glibly about the reform of local 
taxation. The incapacity of Mr. Balfour’s Administra- 
tion was never exhibited in a more glaring light than 
in the debate on Mr. Trevelyan’s bill; it has also been 
shown how ripe the mind of the country is for serious 
reforms, which can only be conceived and carried into 
execution by a thorough-going Liberal Government. 





THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


ALES is in revolt against the Education Act. 
That is the meaning of the set of facts to 
which Mr. Lloyd George drew attention on Monday 
in a speech of studied moderation, and if that is very 
serious news for the Government it is fatal news for 
the Act. The Welsh county councils tried first of all 
to arrange a compromise with the Established Church. 
The compromise broke down, and it has been followed 
by open defiance. This is a very grave proceeding, 
and nothing but great emergency can justify it. We 
do not think it a responsibility to be taken lightly, and 
we do not repent of the course we adopted last year 
when we argued that it should be the business of the 
electorate to reverse this Act rather than that of our 
county councils to evade it. But the Welsh provoca- 
tion is an extreme one, and it is evident that the mutiny 
of the county councils represents not the discontent of 
a class but the indignation of a people. 

Wales occupies a peculiar position in relation to 
this latest scheme for fortifying the Established Church, 
The Church of England in England has provoked many 
hostilities by its pretensions, its efforts tosecurea political 
control, the invidious measures, the mistaken injustices 
by which it has sought to preserve and prolong irrele- 
vant privileges and supremacies. The Church of 
England in Wales is all this and something more. It 
is an alien institution, alien in its history and its 
spirit, and the protest against its establishment is the 
assertion not only of the discontent of men who know 
themselves wronged, not only of the scruples of men 
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who think an injustice is done alike to the religion and 
the State by this false and outworn relationship, it is 
the assertion of Welsh nationalism. Mr. William Jones 
once gave in the House of Commons a most picturesque 
account of the aspirations of Welsh Nonconfor- 
mity. He showed how Nonconformity had enriched 


the national life of Wales, covered the hills 
and dales with its chapels, created a strenuous 
civic spirit, and inspired that enthusiasm for 


Welsh literature which is now a passion among the 
Welsh peasants. The Church stands apart, identified 
in the national imagination with alien ideas and alien 
memories, with no share in the intense patriotism of 
hill and dale, ruined as a national institution by the 
fact that it is, what the Irish Church used to be, the 
established and official Church of a minority. To this 
Wales comes the Education Act, the unwelcome gift of 
England, who orders her to submit to a new Test Act, 
and Wales replies in a national revolt. 

The Government are not likely to try conclusions 
with this fiery spirit. They know better than to sup- 
pose that they can coerce Wales—jealous as she is of her 
national position and proud of her really great achieve- 
ments in this sphere of education — into accepting a 
scheme which woundsand mortifies her pride and dignity. 
If they push matters to extremities and reply by retalia- 
tions, Wales will soon be blazing with passion, and 
Welsh nationalism, which has hitherto been a source of 
strength to our domestic government as a motive for 
energy and public spirit in Welsh administration, will 
become a troublesome and difficult element. If the 
Government are wise they will avoid this risk and do 
what they can to promote those negotiations that 
unhappily proved abortive, though they survived long 
enough to show that an accommodation was not 
impossible between Welsh Churchmen and Welsh 
Nonconformists. But the moral of the situation is not 
limited to Wales. No reasonable man can believe 
any longer that the Education Act can last or that it 
satisfies any of the conditions of a_ settlement. 
In a sphere of action which touches so intimately the 
everyday life of the citizen, his affections, and his 
prejudices, no scheme which does violence to the 
feelings of great masses of people has any chance of 
success. We are glad to see that this truth is more 
and more clearly recognised, and we are glad to discern 
in the discussion last Monday some reason to believe that 
men of all parties are coming to agree that a solution 
must be found in public management and the separa- 
tion of religious instruction from the business of the 
State. 





A TRUSTS AND THE PUBLIC. 


HE decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, given on Monday, has passed almost un- 
noticed in this country, save by a few financial news- 
papers, and yet it is probably the most important 
event in the development of the commercial polity of 
our American cousins which has occurred during the 
last generation. 

We have it laid down by the decision that ‘‘ any 
tendency to restrain or monopolise trade rendered 
a combination illegal.” The particular combination 
referred to in the judgment was between two com- 
peting railways, the Great Northern and the Northern 


Pacific, and the method by which some of the most 
important financial magnates in the world had tried 
to “restrain trade” was by purchasing a controlling 
quantity of stock in the two corporations, and there- 
upon running them as one concern. 

The decision has been hailed by the American 
public with universal acclamation, and it is curious to 
note that so shrewd a people do not see that their high 
tariff walls act in precisely the same way towards 
ordinary merchandise by facilitating rings and trusts in 
commerce and preventing free competition, as the 
Northera Securities combination did in the case of rail- 
road transportation. The danger which the Americans 
not unnaturally feared was that all the great railway 
interests would combine into one or two financial hands, 
and the main lines of transportation in the country 
would thereby be controlled. In the last twenty years 
the tendency has undoubtedly been in this direction, 
and the public feel it time to call a halt. 

What lessons may we learn from this experience ? 
Our conditions are not exactly the same. Two-fifths of 
our railway rates, according to the Royal Commission, 
are controlled by the sea, that great free trader. Our 
inland highways are much better, and our railways 
hardly ever become the only means of access to any 
important district. Parliament also exercises a very 
definite control, and in its Free Trade days laid down 
very definite laws which prevent amalgamations or 
lease without its consent. 

Until quite recent years great amalgamations of 
competing railways were not sanctioned. The public have 
always liked competition. It was not necessarily a cut- 
throat fight, but it gave them the assurance that they 
were not entirely in the hands of one board of directors. 
If one company were very stupid, it was highly pro- 
bable the other would be tolerably efficient. Thus in 
1874 consent was refused to the absorption of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire by the London and North- 
Western Railway. And this policy was fully justified. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire, which was said to be 
impossible to reform and unable to prosper, set its own 
house in order and has become one of our most 
progressive lines. 

But autres temps, autres meurs. Protection was in 
the air, and our friendly Government sanctioned two 
great amalgamations, both about 1899. It allowed 
the South-Eastern and the London, Chatham and 
Dover to unite, and the Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland to absorb practically all the other lines in 
Southern Ireland. The policy was part of the trend 
towards Protection, and the favouring of the financial 
interests as opposed to the public interests which has 
marked our present rulers. All Kent and all Southern 
Ireland are dependent on the goodwill of one board. 
What the Londoner or the citizen of Cork had to 
put up with mattered not, provided the shareholders 
received advantages. But now comes in the 
irony of fate which pursues our rulers. Both 
their combinations have proved ghastly and unmitigated 
financial failures. The South-Eastern stock has sunk 
from 118 to 50, and the Great Southern of Ireland, 
which had been a 5 per cent. line for years, has sunk 
to 34 per cent. One ought to add that Mr. George 
Wyndham and Mr. Akers-Douglas both were members 
ofthe Kentish Railway boards and of the Government 
which permitted this absurd fiasco, 
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The danger, of course, in this country is the 
ignorance and apathy of the public in these matters. 
While our great lines were being constructed, people 
took interest in and knew a good deal about questions 
of transportation, just as the Americans do to-day. 
But the interest of the public drowses, while 
the interest of the financier never sleeps. Only 
last week a proposal of the Great Eastern Com- 
pany to tax every passenger 2s. 6d. in and out of 
Harwich was introduced into a bill, on the grounds that 
Dover had a similar power. Happily Parliament 
refused its sanction ; but how did Dover ever get such 
a protective tax allowed? Apparently Calais has it, 
too, so that 5s., or a tax equal to a journey of sixty 
miles, has been slipped through Parliament on the 
ostensible grounds that it was for constructing a har- 
bour. But it is obvious that Dover would have had 
to construct its harbour for its own protection against 
other routes, if this absurd tax had never been allowed. 
Let us hope we shall take the lesson of the Northern 
Securities to heart, a lesson which proves that the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance. 





» THE BUDGET AND EXPENDITURE. 


HE ocean of expenditure is beating against Downing 
Street. Mrs. Partington has long since laid aside 

the mop which, for a time, she trundled against the storm. 
She now opens doors and windows to the flood, and the 
qucstion is when will it sweep away the old lady and all her 


' belongings ? 


‘The war, which was to end the maladministration of 
the Boer Government in the Transvaal and to replace it 
by a progressive and prosperous colony, has come to an 
end. The Government has restored peace (soli/udinem 
fecit pacem appellat), Mr. Kruger has disappeared, but the 
promised prosperity has not been realised. Results are 
belying the sanguine estimate of revenue put forward by 
the High Commissioner, and he seeks to redeem the finan- 
cial situation by introducing slave labour. The capitalists 
of South Africa gave as their contribution to the cost of the 
war a bill for £30,000,000. The first instalment has fallen 
due and the bill is protested. He must be a person of 
rare confidence who expects that South Africa, in whose 
interest the war was undertaken, will pay, even with the 
aid of slave labour, that modest share of the war expendi- 
ture which it was one of Mr. Chamberlain’s triumphs 
to have secured, and the British taxpayer will in all pro- 
bability have to bear unaided the burden of the 
£250,000,000 expended on the war. 

Nor are things much better at home. Although we 
still bear the larger part of the taxation imposed for the 
war, public expenditure in the year ending March 31 next 
will exceed revenue, and for the first time for fifty years 
and more we shall have a deficit in a year of peace and ir a 
period of general prosperity. The enormous expenditure 
on army and navy provided in the Budget of last year does 
not fill the insatiable maw of the “ services,” and it has been 
necessary in this Session of Parliament to present supple- 
mentary estimates of unusual amount. That for the army 
was drawn up in such extraordinary form as to puzzle 
persons versed in our official phraseology and in the 
mysteries of our financial machinery. From one item it 
appears that the War Office appropriated moneys which 
Parliament had voted for other purposes to the refitting 
of railways in South Africa, a_ service which 
Parliament has never approved. The Secretary of State 
and the military authorities intended that this expenditure 
should be refunded by the Colony, but they came to no 
previous understanding with the Colonial Government on 
the subject. The Colony now refuses repayment, and the 


British taxpayer has to pay the penalty. This official blun- 
dering, with its consequent loss to the Exchequer, was bad 
enough ; it wanted only one touch to make it, in addition, 
ridiculous, and this touch the Front Bench in the House of 
Commons incontinently supplied. The Financial Under- 
Secretary of the War Office stated that this vote, which im- 
posed a charge of £900,000 on the British taxpayer, was 
only a book-keeping entry. Let us hope that this plea 
was only wrung out in the agony of ignorance which the 
representatives of the War Office evinced when cross- 
examined upon their remarkable supplementary estimate, 
for if it were intended as a real explanation of the transac- 
tion one can only say that the military authorities must 
have been studyng book-keieping in the school of the late 
Mr. Whitaker Wright. 

The financial year 1903-4 approaches its close and 
Chamberlain-Balfour finance is about to be tried by the 
hard test of fact. We know the Exchequer income and 
expenditure up to March 12, so that we have only the 
receipts and payments of some nineteen days to estimate. 
The statement stands as follows : 

Amount 
Balance to actually re- 


Received to bereceived ceivedinthe 
Budget March 12, by March last17days 


mer ar 1904. 31, ’ ioe of 1902-3. 
Customs... 34,640,000 ... 32,169,000 ... 2,471,000 ... 1,508,000 
Excise... 32,700,000 ... 29,613,000 ... 3,087,000 ... 1,721,000 
Estate 
duties ... 13,300,000 ... 12,296,000 ... 1,004,000 ... 580,000 
Stamps ... 8,400,000 ... 7,142,000 ... 1,258,000 ... 419,000 
Land, 
House-tax 2,600,000 ... 2,320,000 ... 280,000 ... 180,000 
Income-tax 30,500,000 ... 26,777,000 ... 3,723,000 ... 3,955,000 
— 15,300,000 ... 13,950,000 ... 1,350,000 ... 1,370,000 
ele- 
graphs 3,800,000 ... 3,515,000 ... 285,000... 155,000 
Crown 
Lands. 445,000 ... 440,000 ... 5,000 ... 15,000 
Suez 
Canal, &c. 935,000 ... 966,975...  FL)G75 + 10,037 
Miscel- 
laneous 1,650,000 ... 1,437,093 ... 212,907 «+ 231,541 











£144,270,000 £130,620,068 £13,643,932 £10,144,578 

If the receipts in the remaining days equalled the 
receipts in the corresponding period of last year, income-tax 
excepted, and if the full estimate for income-tax were 
realised, the income of the year would amount to rather 
more than £140,500,000, or, allowing for two extra days, 
say £141,000,000. This estimate, however, is sanguine, as 
the revnue has been declining during the quarter; the 
result, therefore, may be significantly less. 

The total estimate of expenditure for the year, in- 
cluding the Supplementary Civil Estimates recently voted, 
amounts to £147,142,000. 

Of old days we used to consider that the savings on 
services included in the original Budget about balanced the 
excesses provided in supplementary estimates presented 
later in the financial year. I am afraid that this maxim, 
founded on the practice of more rigid days, hardly holds 
good under the lax finance of the Chamberlain-Balfour 
Ministry. The expenditure up to March 12 has reached 
£132,552,000, leaving then an amount of £14,590,000 un- 
expended. I should not anticipate any large saving on 
the expenditure as voted. If the expenditure should fall 
perceptibly short of the votes, it is only too likely that the 
revenue will fall short of my estimate. 

These figures point for the present year to an income 
of £141,000,000 and an expenditure of £147,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of £6,000,000. This would be a feat in 
deficits unrivalled since the Whig Budgets between 1836 
and 1841. The conduct of finance during that period was 
long and justly the subject of criticism, and it contributed 
chiefly to the discredit of Whig administration. The 
Whigs, however, had at their disposal only a peace revenue. 
They levied no income-tax, no increased death 
duties, and they contended with bad seasons. The 
Chamberlain-Balfour Ministry have enjoyed the vast 
sums derived from the increased death duties against 
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which they inveighed, but which they have been 
careful to maintain; they have enjoyed this year the war 
income-tax of 3d. (the tax was 8d. at the outbreak of the 
war), and the large arrears received in 1903-4 on account 
ot the 4d. of income-tax remitted last year. They have 
enjoyed also the war duties imposed on tea, sugar, coal, and 
other articles, and the country during the year has been 
fairly prosperous. Yet with all these advantages the Cham- 
berlain-Balfour Ministry has landed us in a deplorable de- 
ficit. Henceforth, in financial history, the Whigs of 1836 
will move up. The Chamberlain-Balfour Ministry takes 
henceforth the lowest place. In the financial competition it 
wins unchallenged the wooden spoon of financial incapacity. 

Our more immediate interest is, however, in the future. 
How long will the Tory Ministry be permitted to saddle us 
in time of peace with war taxation amounting (if we take 
the peace income-tax at 8d.) to £24,000,000 a year or 
more? For the first time in our financial history we have 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer whose interest lies not in 
reducing but in maintaining expenditure. We know that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain shares his father’s views and sup- 
ports his policy, but a deficit is of service to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy, because a deficit means increased taxa- 
tion, and, therefore, affords an opportunity for taxing food, 
raw material, and foreign goods. A necessity, there- 
fore, from which other Chancellors of the Exchequer would 
shrink will be not unwelcome to the present Chancellor. 
For the first time the Military Board, the Admiralty Board, 
and the Treasury will be united in maintenance of ex- 
penditure. But it is ill for the flock when the shepherd 
makes common cause with the wolves. We know, more- 
over, from Mr. Austem Chamberlain himself that if he 
had taxes to remit the income-tax payer would have his 
preference. While he is, therefore, at the Exchequer the 
working man need look for no relief. 

To the ordinary citizen, unversed in these intricacies 
of Tory policy, the Budget prospect is not very pleasing. 
The estimate of the expenditure for next year is practically 
known. It amounts to £142,500,000, omitting the cost 
of the Somaliland expedition. It is a moderate calculation 
to reckon this charge at £1,500,000. In that case the 
expenditure of 1904-5 will amount to £144,000,000, and 
we must not forget that under the present Government 
supplementary estimates make no inconsiderable addition 
to the original Budget Estimate. Provision, however, 
will in the first instance have to be made for 
£144,000,000. On the other hand, the revenue must 
inevitably show a falling-off. It used to be a sound rule 
of finance not to estimate for an increase of revenue on 
duties which are falling off in productiveness, unless 
there are special reasons for anticipating recovery. The 
Customs, excise, estates duty, and stamps are all declining. 
It looks as if they would show in the current year a deficit 
of at least £3,000,000 below the estimate and there 
are no signs of revival. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought therefore to hesitate before he puts his esti- 
mate for these duties in 1904-5 at a higher figure than they 
produce in 1903-4. The income-tax in 1904-5 will not 
carry with it (as it did in 1903-4) arrears on account of the 
4d. remitted in 1903, and the fall off as compared with 
1903-4 will amount to £1,700,000 or more. On the other 
hand, an increase will arise as usual on Post Office re- 
venues. On the whole, therefore, we must look for a de- 
cline of £4,000,000 in revenue, leaving us an income of 
140,000,000 or thereabouts to meet an expenditure of 
£,144,000,000. In that case, in a time of peace and fair 
prosperity, the Government, enjoying already £2 4,000,000 
of war taxation, will have landed us in a deficit of 
£,4,000,000 on an ordinary income and expenditure. 

One asks oneself why should this catastrophe, for it is 
nothing less, result from sixteen years of Tory rule. There 
was a time under the Great Duke and Peel when thrift and 
economy were watchwords of Tory policy. But modern 
Tories have not that regard for constitutional principle 
which distinguished their ancestors. The experience of the 
past and the old principles of the party are shibboleths and 
fetishes to the party in its present mood. Neither the party 


nor its leaders believe in representative Government. They 
are careless of the control which the Constitution entrusts te 
the House of Commons, and that control has not in conse- 
quence been vigilantly exercised. The leaders surrender 
themselves to the experts who rule the services, and we 
know that the expert, like another useful force, is a good 
servant but a bad master. The tide of expenditure rises 
accordingly at unprecedented rate, and the Ministers say 
who are we that we should stem it ? 

To us, however, it is perhaps a more pertinent question 
to ask whether the Liberal party has learned the lesson. 
Have its leaders realised that the tide must be stemmed ? 
They may be called to power at short notice. Let us hope 
that while they still have leisure, while the sands are still 
running, they are applying themselves to the problem of 
wise economy ; that they are considering the financial policy 
of the future, preparing to meet fairly demands which are 
really necessary, but not allowing those demands to outstrip 
the growing power of the nation, and thus retard that growth 
on which our prosperity depends. 

WELBY. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
Pisa To EMPOLI. 


RA, Elsa, Ema, Evola, and Pesa are the five 
sister rivers which flow from the mountains of 
Volterra into Arno, between Pratomagno and the sea. 
Their names are Symphonies, and so are 
The Choice they: green water, grey banks, and yellow 
of Roads. sands form the whole chord of the upland 
colour. Any one of their valleys will 
afford you harmonious escape from a plain whose opu- 
lence is cloying. You do not come to Tuscany to soak 
in sap-green. Choose, then, which valley to ascend: 
from Pontedera you may follow the Era through bald 
downs to Volterra, or by Evola take a rougher road 
by Montopoli to the great shoulder of Monte 
Maggio, which hides San Gimignano from her windy 
neighbour. My own choice was for neither of these 
—though by either I should have escaped the 
sooner—but for Elsa. I would endure the high road 
even unto Empoli, see the Arno’s long reach there ; 
then, having climbed the height of San Miniato, whose 
tall tower can be observed twenty miles away, follow 
that gentlest sister of the five—slow-winding Elsa—to 
Boccaccio’s town on the hill ; thence by long circuits I 
should win San Gimignano. So I kept the hither side 
of Chianti, and missed San Casciano in the Val di Pesa, 
and Lorenzo’s mountain torrent, the Ombrone, which 
(after his manner) he turned into a nymph, and doted 
on—in ot/ava rima, perfectly melodious and as empty 
as a bladder. One must miss something in a country 
where every turn of the road brings you toa jut of rock, 
and every rock has bred a nation. 
Let me count the gains rather than the 


Frame losses of that fine spring morning. After 
walleq | the drab outskirts of Pisa, the Maremma 
Towns. and the dyked road, I gained Cascina, 

a walled, arcaded town at the limit 
of the Vico Pisano, grey within a red husk 
of walls, inexhaustibly picturesque; then came 


Pontedera, walled again—and with each a thrill. 
That is a thing you may count upon—that flutter of 
expectancy and its full reward—whenever you approach 
a walled town by road. Sy road, observe, but not 
otherwise. Seen thus, the wall must be negotiated ; 
you must pass through the gates with other wayfarers. 
A walled city is like a veiled bride. What is one about 
to embrace? There are no gradations, no straggling 
line of suburbs, to water down the type before you 
reach the heart. The truth is flashed upon you 
plump and plain. You leave the fields, you clear the 
gates—here is Cascina, here Pontedera for good or ill. 
To them, through them and beyond, an inexorable 
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white road runs as straight as a ruled line towards 
Florence, and (sure sign of Florentine dominion) the 
cypresses begin to lift their heads, in groves by the 
wayside, sable as night, or sparsely in the fields, one 
sooty flame striking up in a hedgerow :— 


Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi— 


the Virgilian image for a very Virgilian landscape. It 
was a Sunday in late April when | saw all these lazy 
riches; the sun and the larks in the sky seemed the 
only active things. The men were in the wineshops 
and the women in church—or most of them. But 
some frowsy, handsome girls craned from upper 
windows in Pontedera to see us clatter through ; some 
heavy young men were asleep on benches by the 
tavern door ; some dogs were catching at flies as they 
drowsed. All’s one to Pontedera whether Pisa or 
Florence be lord! Yet this is a road of memories; 
armies have trampled it. There’s not a crumbling 
wall between the two cities that has not been wetted 
with blood. 
Immediately after Pontedera a low 
s aie .,. Spur of hill starts up from the level, runs 
Monte. 2. the north parallel of your road for a 
pious observ- league or so, and bears acrown. You 
ance. cannot fail to notice Santa Maria-in- 
Monte, pink and white upon a boss of 
sage-green, with her white belfry gleaming in the sun. 
It lies across the water ; just before you, east by south, 
you have Rotta-upon-Arno, a ruddy-brown village 
with a square tower, where they make bricks out of 
Arno mud. The river makes a deep bend to kiss 
Rotta’s dusky cheek ; and a pretty country thing she 
is, though she looks across the flood to a prettier, her 
= sister on a green throne—which we should call 
aint Mary-at-Hill. How many towns go partners 
in the mercies of Arno! Lastra and Signa, Montelupo 
and Capraja—and now these two. And so it is that 
the fairer is ever the more remote. Here Rotta plays 
the saucy romp of the highway, the fancy of any fat/ore 
in atwo-wheeled cart. Modesty abides, I gather, behind 
the green lattices of Saint Mary’s. Yet admire at Rotta 
the lonely stretches of the river above it and below; 
placid breadths of water scarcely streaked by a dab- 
chick—a triangle sail, may be, beating up—rows of 
service poplars, silver grey—golden water meadows 
behind them—a peaceful, smiling, Sunday country. 
By a bridge over the Ciecina brook you will see 
Montopoli above the valley of Evola, a long hill town 
very boldly fired by the sun, with a red tower pre- 
dominant —tattered ensign of her ancient state. There 
isa more comfortable sight near at hand—a trick they 
have, when pence fail, of making bowers for the 
Madonna of clipped yews. The hedgerows here are of 
yew more often than not. Within any length of it you 
may see her darkling, like a bird on a nest of eggs, and 
always a bunch of wild flowers before her, fresh from 
the wayside. Once, indeed, and just hereabouts, I 
found her caged in an old egg-box, and that perched in 
the hedge. An egg-box, I do assure you, with a 
wreath of buttercups and daisies all about it. I don’t 
mind confessing that I was moved—as who would not be? 
How our country prospers, nourishes the virtues, tells 
the truth, spends its happy ease, without the Madonna 
to smile approval, to admonish and to counsel, I do 
not in the least understand. Still less how, having 
once had her for its friend, it could ever have decided 
to do without her. It is not a racial matter ; she is by 
no means a Latin Goddess; you will see her in 
Germany, Belgium, Russia, Ireland, Greece. The 
people of all these countries adore her openly, but we 
are too shamefaced, it seems. A tale of love will 
always send some tongue into some cheek. We do 
not choose to own that we love our mothers ; and if 
one of us love God he had better not say so. There- 
fore we deny ourselves this pretty bosom-friendship, 
choke up this ever-running fount of emotion, and ask 


our boys and girls to love Virtue. Lord help us! It 
is very well to extenuate an egg-box shrine, and 
to exhibit it as the sorry remnant of that burning 
faith which built Florence a dawn-coloured church 
and made Lucca della Robbia’s descendants marquesses. 
The only answer is, that, to be sure, it is no greater 
thing than the two mites in the treasury, but yet one 
may be as glad of one as of the other. For one person 
who can serve God in spirit and in truth there should 
be a thousand who can do it only in egg-boxes and 
buttercups. And so sure as a woman sets a pious picture 
in an egg-box and puts a nosegay in front of it, she is 
a lover, I’ll trouble you, and therefore she is blessed. 
As the land closes in upon the river the 
country grows fantastically fair. An 
Tedeschi. amphitheatre of abrupt monticules reveals 
itself, on each a towered town, a castle, a 
heap of monastery building, or a gleaming white villa, 
cypress-haunted ; but the highest is always that which 
carries San Miniato-of-the-Germans, a city impossible 
to be hid. I turned aside from the Empoli road to see 
it for the sake of Pier delle Vigne, a pleasant poet and 
much-injured statesman. Nor did I repent, though I 
suppose my horses did, for it stands upon a rock, the 
highest of a series of three, round each of which we had 
to creep afoot. Cypresses led us the way, and heavy- 
booted peasants, trudging home from the fields in 
companies, the women singing like wood-birds at dusk, 
the men apart. The town hasa castellated keep and 
gatehouse, a little octagonal church, a little round 
church, an ugly collegiate church, and on the summit 
of its final rock, higher than the highest belfry, the 
great shaft, cleft in the midst, which is the terrific 
menace of all the valleys about. That was where the 
Suabian Emperors had their high seat and bed of 
justice. There judged, there sonnetteered, and there 
pined Pier delle Vigne, from whom Dante, brushing by 
him in the hell-wood of suicides, tore a gnarly limb. 
According to his own account, he wasa faithful servant 
of Cesar’s, but he used a privilege for which a man 
must pay dear ; 
‘* 1 am that ore who held both keys 
Of Frederick’s heart, which I dispensed, 
Opening and shutting with such ease, 
There was no man but found it fenced.” 
Envy, he says: 
“Who from the gates 
Of Ceesar never takes her eyes "— 
envy, the disease in the bones of princes, undid him. 
The story says that in this tower they blinded him by 
means of the red-hot basin*, and that from this very 
rock, as he was being led to his death at Pisa, he 
dashed himself headlong : 
“ My spirit, driven by scornful gust 
To ease in death the sting of scorn, 
To my just self made me unjust.” 
Milton never wrung stronger juices from common 
words. But if we failto understand why Cato was to 
be at large in Purgatory while Pier grew writhen in 
Hell—seeing each preferred death to his dishonour— 
it may be because great Rome seems to us greater 
without such accommodations. Let Cato stand with 
his own, say we. But Dante thought not. 
Pier is a ghost for whom the great tower 
stands spokesman; other there were who 
now have no witness in this little old 
Miniato. town. Whitewash covers all the blood- 
stains made by Mangiadori_ rending 
Malpigli, or Malpigli stabbing Mangiadori in the dark. 
They have put up a monument to Garibaldi where you 
would have looked to see one to the Stupor Mund). 
The Church, which must have heard those rascals sing 
O Salutaris Hostia, is bare of any sign that so it did. 
It stands in a little empty piazza, which it graces with 
a tondo of the Della Robbia, no more out of place and 
no less fragrant than a flower in a wall—being, indeed, 
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*This torment has a verb of its own: dacinare, to wit. The 
atrocity must have been as common ag boycotting, 
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the same sort of artless accident of the sun’s to all 
appearance, and as different from its brethren as one 
flower differs from another. A stooping Madonna, 
deeply curtseying with crossed arms, an angel frizzed 
like a signorino, God the Father with His meinie of 
Cherubim approving from the sky. Good title deeds 
for a Marchese the like of these! Beyond that, the 
church reveals frescoes and mild Tuscan ltar- 
pieces—thin, happy things—and a wise old priest 
teaching the Catechism to a score of children, doing the 
best he could for the reputation of San Giuseppe. 
There is a scouring drive to be done—circle after circle 
of road at an angle of forty-five —before you recover the 
plain of Empoli. A fat Samminiatese passed me on 
this declivity, swaying in his tax-cart as his horse 
galloped down with a loose rein. Good, easy man, he 
had his spectacles on his nose and read the Corriere 
Della Sera. Neither the terrors of the steep nor the 
purple and grey stretches of the great valley, half 
revealed in the gathering dusk, had any interest for 
him. 

Empoli seemed a hiving, unaired place 


— after that empty mountain town. Its one 
Pisin. long street was thronged with Sunday 


passengers, and every window had its 
elbow-cushion and pair, or two pair, of shoulders 
thrust out. There you have a pastime of which the 
Tuscan woman never tires. When she has passed the 
age of being looked at, she will look—from a window. 
Men go to the café: the woman’s café is the street, 
and the window-sill her little table. As for the pro- 
menade, it is a solemn ritual in which the following 
points are observed. The girls walk together in mid 
street, the young men on either side of them. The 
girls go one way, the young men meet them going the 
other ; meet and pass: but there are no recognitions, 
greetings, salutations, sidelong looks. Conversation is 
in undertones, no one laughs, and no one stops walk- 
ing. You never saw such a mummery, so devoutly 
done. A few steps aside there is a piazza set with 
trees, a public garden well kept—-and empty. Beyond 
that, again, you find a bridge over a long reach 
of river, an embanked way, a parapet upon 
which not to sit is an absurdity. No one 
sits there. Yet there are fishermen to be seen 
setting their lines aslant the flood, singing plaintive 
songs as they work ; there are the skew-sails of barges 
urging slowly home in the twilight—all the romantic 
riverine business is here. But no! The drift of 
fashion has left all this spacious theatre bare; the 
Empolitani shuffle in procession up and down that very 
street where they are slaves every day of the week ; 
and Nunziata, who will trundle a mop here to-morrow, 
must be unknown to Olinto, to whom to-morrow she 
may laugh her ‘buon di.” Such are the Sunday 
diversions of a town which once held the fate of 
Florence within its walls. For it was in this very 
Empoli that they held a Council— 
“ After the havoc and the rout 
Which tinctured gules the Arbia’s wave,” 
and here Farinata degli Uberti, exiled Florentine 
though he was, ‘‘with his face gravely perturbed,” 
says Villani, up and spoke his piece in her defence : 
* Alone I was, there in that place 
Where every will saw Florence razed, 
I on her side with open face.” 
This is the account he makes of it to Dante; and it 
seems to have been true. He shook his fist at Pro- 
venzano Salvani, the great Sienese captain, whose 
mind was that Florence should be laid level with the 
ground, and whose eloquence had nearly moved the 
Council to agree with him. “If that beast,” says 
Farinata—and one can read the scorn of one city for 
the other trembling in his deep tones—“ If that beast 
tread not out the fire he has kindled, I will build him a 
cage whence he will never get loose ; and such a bonfire 
will I heap round about it that he will never live to 


quench it.” No doubt he meant what he said, and no 
doubt was able to have performed it. The upshot was 
that they made a peace at Castelfiorentino in Val 
d’Elsa, which lasted just as long as such pacts 
usually did: to be exact, not six years. Beneventc 
followed at just that interval of time, Tagliacozzo two 
years later. Farinata, who had enabled Florence to 
win those two battles and so recover which she had 
lost, was (as a consequence) further from her than he 
had ever been. Tantene animis! So great a race and 
such little wars! I think one must be strongly 
enamoured of the drums and trumpets of history to 
care for such toy symphonies. 
Maurice HEWLETT. 





THE THEATRE. 


BROWNING AT THE STAGE SOCIETY. 
HE Stage Society’s production of Browning's A 
Soul’s Tragedy at the Court Theatre at 
the beginning of the week was certainly not the 
least courageous of their experiments. It also 
proved by no means the least successful. Hitherto 
Browning lovers have fought shy of this play. The enor- 


mous difficulties it presents from the point of view of stage 
presentation frightened them, no doubt. And then the 
more pedantic would excuse themselves from the task by 
declaring that the play was “for the study” only and was 
never intended to be acted. But who shall say what an 
author did or did not intend for his work? Hardly even 
the author himself, I suspect. And many a poet who has 
published a play and, foreseeing criticism on its technique, 
has modestly disclaimed any desire to see it on the stage, 
nevertheless cherishes a secret hope that it may be per- 
formed there some day, and by its triumphant success prove 
its technique to be right and all the critics wrong. In my 
own view A Soul’s Tragedy is intellectually by far the most 
satisfying of Browning's plays. The others for the most 
part depend for their effect solely on their emotional ap- 
peal. Jn a Balcony has the plot of a comic opera. It 
contains beautiful poetry, but the central incident on which 
the drama turns is of the stage stagey, and is intellectually 
quite contemptible. In how many plays have we not seen 
the man who declares his love for one woman and is under- 
stood by the listener to be speaking of another! The 
situation never for a moment rings true. It is old-fashioned 
and artificial, and is no longer suited for anything but farce. 
In A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, again, the central incident is a 
piece of pure convention. The young man who, having 
just asked for Mildred’s hand in marriage and been ac- 
cepted as her suitor, cannot resist the temptation to clamber 
up to her bedroom by the window is a grotesque concep- 
tion. And when he preludes his clandestine entrance with 
singing at the top of his voice— 
‘* There’s a woman like a dew drop, she’s so purer 
than the purest!” 

the limit of absurdity is reached. I know the stage direc- 
tion says “ A low voice sings,” but I defy any actor to give 
those words with any effect, except at the full capacity of 
his lungs. And in any case, why sing at all at such a cri- 
tical moment? I shall be told, of course, that A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon is romantic drama, and that in romantic 
drama common-sense is not expected ; but I am afraid that 
in this instance the reason goes deeper. Browning wanted 
an “entrance” for his jeune premier that should be theatri- 
cally effective. What more effective than a serenade? 
So a serenade was provided, and the best of it is that 
whereas no one in the house heard him or disturbed his 
nocturnal visit to the lady when he shouted the fact to the 
stars in a lyric ecstasy, yet on the following night when he 
was swarming up a tree with all possible precautions the 
bad brother caught him and ran him through the body, 
thereby turning a farce into a tragedy. No, no; Brown- 
ing was a very great poet, had a wonderful eye for a fine 
dramatic situation, and could lead up to it with a skill and 
sureness of touch that few could excel, but his plots for the 
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most part ate appalling. They belong to a bad period. 
The taint of the theatrical, the artificial, is over them. They 
are not alive. 

Not so with A Soul’s Tragedy. Here is a plot which 
is absolutely fresh and unhackneyed. Here are characters, 
motives, developments, drawn from life, not borrowed from 
a hundred earlier plays. Ogniben, the Papal Legate, is 
a real person, one of those suave, not always scrupulous, 
ecclesiastics whom Browning loved to draw and drew to 
perfection. He recalls at times Bishop Blougran, at times 
that other bishop who ordered his tomb at St. Praxed’s 
Church somewhere about the same period as Ogniben was 
settling the administrative difficulties of Faenza: 

“ Swift as a weaver’s shuttle fleet our years; 
Man goeth to the grave, and where is he? 
Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black— 
*Twas even antique black, I meant! How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath? 
The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 
Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so.” . . 
And if Ogniben with his “ certain love of composing differ- 
ences” and his panacea for dealing with revolutionaries 
(namely, to give them what they ask for in the confident 
anticipation that they won't like it) is a masterly creation, 
Chiappino is not less so. Psychologically, in fact, he is 
even more carefully studied. The Legate after all is a 
“humour” rather than a “character”; he is the embodi- 
ment of a point of view rather than a man. But Chiap- 
pino is that far rarer thing in drama: a human being, one of 
like passions as we are, not much better and certainly not 
much worse; a sullen, disappointed man as we first see 
him writhing under the sense of his own wrongs and the 
world’s, capable of self-sacrifice though, even of heroism, 
especially when there will be a touch of the picturesque 
about the final scene, and he will be the central figure in it. 
But a man who bears prosperity less well. He will go to 
the block for a friend or an idea. But he will not refuse 
an assured position of power and dignity for them. He 
has been schooled to adversity, and can face it with a toler- 
able front. Prosperity he has not known, and when it 
comes it throws him off his balance. Jmsolentia, “ unac- 
customedness,” how naturally it leads to “insolence”! 
Browning seems to me to have a little obscured the psycho- 
logical importance of Chiappino’s character by his curious 
division of the play into “ Act first, being what was called 
the poetry of Chiappino’s life”; and “ Act second, its 
prose”; and by writing the first act in blank verse. For 
this inevitably leads the unwary to look for a Chiappino 
in Act I. built on romantic, if not heroic, lines. Whereas 
in both acts Browning has drawn him with severe natu- 
ralism. In A Soul's Tragedy, in fact, Browning has antici- 
pated the methods of Ibsen. This play has no hero and no 
villaim, and it points no moral. It merely shows us men 
and women as they are and as circumstances mould them, 
and enables us to sympathise with all alike, seeing that all 
have their own point of view, and from that point of view 
are right. The play of Ibsen’s which most closely re- 
sembles it in this respect—if the parallel does not seem 
too fanciful—is The Wild Duck, and it is this very detach- 
ment on the part of the authors, this holding of the scales 
even between saint and sinner, which makes most people 
unable really to enjoy either of them. The average play- 
goer wants his author to take sides, to be a partisan, and 
so he prefers the emotionalism of Zn @ Balcony to the in- 
tellectual aloofness of A Soul's Tragedy, and can't bear 
Ibsen at any price. The other characters of the play are 
mere shadows. Luitolfo and Eulalia simply subserve the 
purposes of the plot. They have no imdividual lives. And 
the three bystanders are only more or less conventional 
stage types, not individuals. If Browning had bestowed 
the same care on them as he did on Chiappino and 
Ogniben, and had studied the requirements of stage pre- 
sentation instead of ignoring them, England might have 
seen an Ibsenite drama in 1846. 

_ The acting of the play, particularly as far as the two 

principal parts are concerned, was extraordinarily good. 


The Legate, of course, has the most attractive role, and 
Mr. Alfred Brydone rendered it im superb fashion. To 
begin with, he had learnt his long and involved prose 
speeches with such masterly accuracy that he was able to 
give them with the right colloquial tone which doubled 
their value in delivery. His fine face and presence and the 
humorous twinkle in his eye exactly suited the character, 
and his performance shows him to be one of the most in- 
telligent and capable actors now upon the stage. The 
part of Chiappino, though superficially less tempting to the 
actor, gives wonderful opportunities, and I should have 
dearly liked to see Mr. H. B. Irving, deserting for once the 
facile parts of light comedy, essay the ré/e. His perform 
ance, as an amateur, in Strafford always seemed to me to 
promise much in the higher kind of drama, and Chiappino 
would have been a great opportunity for him. But, though 
I should have enjoyed seeing Mr. Irving in the part, I am 
quite sure he could not have played it better tham Mr. Ben 
Webster, who undertook it at the Court. His interpreta- 
tion throughout was of the highest excellence, and I was 
astonished at the skill with which he delivered Browning’s 
long speeches, breaking them up so as to get movement 
and variety, with his fine voice resolving the complexities 
of the style and making obscure passages clear. His 
Chiappino places him at once in the foremost rank of our 
romantic actors. Mr. Devereux, as Luitolfo, and Mr. 
Drinkwater, as the first Bystander, were both good. Miss 
Janet Alexander seemed to me not quite up to the difficult 
and responsible part of Eulalia, which requires a greater 
range of gesture and a more skilfully modulated voice for 
its adequate performance. The “ production” was singu- 
larly well done, and for this the Society has to thank Mr. 
Holbrook Blinn, whose production of Zhe Cat and the 
Cherub years ago is still remembered as one of the best 
things of its kind ever seen in London. 

I have left myself little space to speak of "Op o’ Me 
Thumb, by Frederick Fenn and Richard Pryce, which fol- 
lowed the Browning play and called forth a storm of ap- 
plause on the first night. This proved to be a singularly 
moving picture of humble life, the central figure being a 
pathetic little scrub of a Soho dlanchisseuse, quite exqui- 
sitely played by Miss Hilda Trevelyan. The poor little 
thing (the Op o’ Me Thumb of the title) has fed her mind 
on cheap novelettes, and, being a workhouse child with 
an unknown father and a dead mother, comforts herself 
along the stony path of life by imagining a rich and noble 
sire who will one day claim her as his daughter, rescue 
her from the wash-tub, and give her a “ hair-loom” (other- 
wise a diamond tiara) and a carriage. How far she really 
deceives herself, how far she only sets herself to deceive 
others, is not made clear. Possibly "Op does not even 
know herself. But she consoles herself with this fanciful 
parentage of hers, and with an equally imaginary admirer, 
Horace Greensmith, most cleverly played by Mr. Nye 
Chart, who once left a shirt at the laundry to be “ got up” 
and for whom she has conceived a romantic attachment. 
When, after a year’s interval, Mr. Greensmith calls for his 
shirt, he entirely fails to reciprocate that attachment, and 
when the curtain falls Greensmith has left her and we see 
poor ‘Op o' Me Thumb prone upon the floor in a passion 
of weeping. Altogether, a skilful and a beautiful piece of 
work, which does its authors the highest credit. I hope we 
shall see it ere long at one of the regular theatres. 





LORD MILNER’S RAILWAYS. 


HE calmness with which the announcement of a deficit 

of nearly three-quarters of a million in the Central 

South African Railways has been received by the tax-payers, 
on whose guarantee the railways were acquired, at a cost of 
£,13,500,000, is due, no doubt, to a happy belief that it 
has been caused by the sacrifice of the railways, as a 
business concern, to the urgent need for restoring the war- 
scarred colonies to a normal condition. Pleasing as this 
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theory may be to the pride and conscience of the nation, 
the facts, when inquired into, show it to be utterly fal- 
lacious ; and to prove that this is so it is only necessary to 
go to “untainted” sources—that is to the utterances of 
Lord Milner’s own friends. 

In the first place, the cost of living in the new colonies, 
which is the principal bar to the settlement of a large 
permanent British population, is as high as, and in some in- 
stances higher than, before the war. The country still 
produces very little in the shape of food, and has to depend 
to an abnormal extent on the railways for its supplies. 
The railway rates have not been lowered to meet the cry- 
ing needs of the people; on the contrary, the charge for 
conveying Cape and Natal produce—a dire necessity in 
the devastated colonies—was on January 1 last doubled. 
In the large towns the ruinous cost of living arises in great 
part from the incredibly high rents, due not to scarcity of 
land, but to the price of building materials, which, thanks 
to the railways, cost more than they did before the war. 
The most casual reading of any or all of the Pitlander 
newspapers will show that these statements are within the 
mark. 

So much for the urban population ; the farmers have 
fared worse. It might be thought that agriculture, extinct 
during the war, and now in the first steps towards revivi- 
fication, nipped by the severest drought (in Orangia) known 
in forty years, would be treated with leniency, if not ten- 
derness, by an Administration whose chief raison d’éire is, 
ostensibly, to restore the country to prosperity, preparatory 
to handing it over to self-government. That the direct 
opposite has been the case is best shown by the following 
extract from the chief organ of the English farmers in 
Cape Colony, a Loyalist paper of severely practical views 
and usually cautious utterance. Commenting on the 
drought, the Midland News says: 

“The Cape Government has generously met the crying 
needs of the farmers by temporarily reducing the rates of 
carriage on live stock sent away for grazing by one half, 
and, further, returns the stock free. The authorities across 
the Orange River have adopted a different policy, and 
neither for their own nor the Cape farmer will they make 
a reduction. To supply funds for an extravagant Adminis- 
tration and to show a revenue that will make it possible to 
raise loans at decent rates, the Government is working the 
railways for all they are worth as a gigantic taxing machine. 
In the olden days the farmers in the Free State had similar 
rates for live stock and fencing material: to those in the 
Cape, but now, having lost control of the railways they 
built and paid for, they are charged the rates that existed 
and were declaimed as extortionate when charged by the 
old Netherlands Company in the Transvaal. Formerly uni- 
form low rates ruled from any part of the Cape to the Vaal 
River, now the old low rates exist over the Cape lines, but 
uniform high rates are brought down from the Vaal to the 
Orange River, and month after month farmers in the north 
of the Orange River Colony and in the Transvaal are gazing 
on beautiful veld that needs stock which they have no 
money to buy, while other farmers in the Orange River 
Colony and in the Cape are watching their stock dying of 
starvation.” 

The full significance of this treatment of the farmers 
can only be gauged when it is realised that farming in 
the late Republics still consists, in a four-fifths ratio, of 
stock-raising, and that the devastated farms have had io 
be restocked almost entirely from Cape Colony. 

It may conceivably be urged by apologists for the 
C.S.A.R. that consideration for the interests of the 
whole of South Africa—of the Empire—being the keynote 
of its policy neglect of the farmers’ interests may merely 
mean the sacrifice of sectional interests for the larger good 
of the whole. We will consider the matter from the stand- 
point of South African and Imperial interests—only to find 
that the C.S.A.R. actually discriminate in favour of 
foreign as against South African and Imperial trade. 

To explain this it is necessary to go back to a period 
which now seems like part of ancient history, though not 
so long ago measured by months, when the “sole salva- 
tion” of the mining industry lay in getting an abundant 
supply of labour, not from China, but from the Portuguese 
colony of Mozambique. The Lisbon Government were in 
a mood for bargaining, and, in haste to oblige his peers 


(one shrinks, as yet, from the term masters) Lord Milner 
promptly gave away valuable and binding concessions as 
regarded imports from Delagoa Bay. Later on, the 
Customs Union was forced on by the threat of the three 
capitalist-governed colonies to exclude Cape and Natal pro- 
ducts, and Article XXII. of the Convention ensured that : 
‘Nothing herein contained shall be deemed or taken to 
prohibit the Transvaal from allowing the importation free 
of duty into that Colony of any goods and articles, except 
spirits, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Portu- 
guese Province of Mozambique or of British Central 

Africa.” 

British Central Africa, it may be remembered, was 
also looked to at the time as a place whence salvation—— 
hence the solicitude for British South Africa. 

The real effect of this innocent-looking paragraph was 
made fully apparent at a meeting of the Capetown Chamber 
of Commerce not long ago, when it was pointed out by 
the committee that had been appointed to study the 
matter that the Rand capitalists were actually erecting 
large flour mills and soap and tobacco factories at Delagoa 
Bay, where they could import their raw materials under a 
merely nominal ad valorem duty, and send the manufac- 
tured article to Johannesburg over the C.S.A.R. free of 
duty. Under this precious system, as was pointed out, 
Delagoa Bay would, as the mines progressed, become the 
great port and industrial centre of South Africa, to the de- 
triment of the rest of British South Africa, whence goods 
only reached the Transvaal under a heavy tariff. No wonder 
the loyal President of the Chamber of Commerce (Mr. 
J. M. Stephen) felt impelled to say, speaking of the Cus- 
toms Convention, that he “ could not find in the proceed- 
ings anything to indicate the presence at that momentous 
gathering of the High Commissioner of South Africa.” 

Apart from its alliance with the Customs Department 
in thig extraordinary transaction, the C.S.A.R. was 
brought to bear independently in another move towards 
the same end. One of the grievances that was to be re- 
medied by the war was that the Transvaal discriminated 
in its railway rates against Durban and the Cape ports in 
favour of Delagoa Bay. That grievance, like so many of 
the others, still remains. Part of the price of “ facilitated ” 
labour from Portuguese territory was the “ agreement for 
a modus vivendi,” which provided that : 

“the combined tariffs and classification of goods on the 
Lourenco-Ressano Garcia and Ressano Garcia-Johannesburg 
line which were in force before the war shall be re-estab- 
lished, and shall be in force as long as this modus vivendi 
shall exist, save for the modifications which may be made 
by agreement between the two parties. It is understood 
that should the two tariffs or classification of goods be 
modified on the lines from Durban, East London, Port 
Elizabeth, and Cape Town to the Transvaal during the 
existence of the modus vivendi, the classification and tariffs 
on the Lourenco Marques-Johannesburg line shall be equally 
modified in proportion, and in such a manner as to pre- 
serve the relation which existed between the tariffs prior 
to the war.” 

The ante-bellum rates, which the Transvaal had 
compelled Cape Colony and Natal to observe, under 
threats which Lord Milner has used with similar effect 
since he succeeded Mr. Kruger, provided that freight should 
be 20 per cent. less from Delagoa Bay to Johannesburg 
than from the British colonial ports, thus preventing Cape 
Colony and Natal from lowering their rates by shutting 
out all hope of undercutting the Portuguese port. By their 
re-enactment the conquered colonies, which depend for 
their very life-blood on the railway arteries, are atrophied, 
and rendered anzemic from their lack of nourishment. 

That the modus vivendi directly hinged on the 
obtaining of labour for the mine-owners from the Portu- 
guese territory was proved beyond all doubt at the Railway 
Conference, held in Bloemfontein, when the Cape and 
Natal representatives “urged that the rates from Delagoa 
Bay, Durban, and Port Elizabeth be fixed at the present 
through rates for Delagoa Bay.” “ The result was ” (we quote 
now from the New Era, which inaugurated its existence 
with a confession of faith in Lord Milner) “ that a serious 
deadlock occurred over this important matter, and resulted 
in the withdrawal of the Portuguese representative and 
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a further postponement of proceedings ; in fact, no fewer 
than four adjournments took place. Before the Portu- 
guese official consented to return the chairman com- 
municated the following information: The Portuguese 
delegate had officially written to Sir Percy Girouard, ex- 
pressing surprise at the turn events had taken, and what 
was in reality the request of British colonies to be placed 
on the same preferential basis in legitimate competition 
as that accorded to a foreign Power, and stating that he 
could take no further part in the conference without in- 
structions from his Government. ‘These arrived the same 
day, and there was no mistaking the tenor of the message. 
It amounted to this: That the abrogation of Article 4 
could only be accompanied by the cancellation of the 
entire modus vivendi, and therefore the withdrawal of the 
facilities for the recruiting of natives in Portuguese terri- 
tory.” In deference to this threat, the proposal, which 
meant even more to the heavily-handicapped people of 
the Transvaal and Orangia than it did to the Cape mer- 
chants and farmers, was thrown out, at the direct instiga- 
tion, of rather command, of Lord Milner. 

One more quotation, still from a Milnerite source, will 
serve to show how this pro-mineowner-cum-Portuguese 
policy has operated. In the Cape House of Assembly on 
March 10 Mr. Walton, the Colonial Treasurer in the new 
Progressive Cabinet (vide Reuter), referring to the transit 
trade to the Transvaal, pointed out that Delagoa Bay, at 
the end of 1903, had secured 54 per cent. of the total trade 
of the Transvaal Colony. From January to December of 
last year Cape Colony’s share in the carrying trade to the 
Transvaal had decreased from 32 to 15 per cent., and 
Natal’s from 48 to 30 per cent., while Delagoa Bay’s share 
had increased from 19 to 54 per cent. 

J. A. CAMERON. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssIncHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
HOSE who think that the Government may 
struggle through the Estimates, the Budget, 
and the Compensation Bill, are not discouraged by the 
defeat on Irish Supply. None of these believers can 
say why the Government should go on, or what 
personal advantage Mr. Balfour finds in maintaining 
a position from which power and credit have departed. 
He has no policy. The Sheffield programme was, even 
in its initiation, devised not as a serious economic pro- 
posal, but as a plan for preventing the Unionist Party 
from going to pieces on Protection. Nowit is so com- 
pletely obliterated that the Prime Minister has been 
obliged to withdraw a motion based upon it, on the Pro- 
tectionists’ threat to turn him out at an hour’s notice. 
No man of character, of course, would take a menace 
so impudent. He would wreck a dozen Governments 
rather than submit to it. But there is the fact that 
you have a clever man devoid of character at the 
head of affairs, a man to whom office without power 
or even self-respect is a tolerable, even it would 
appear a pleasurable, thing. Mr. Balfour, indeed, is a 
being you cannot judge by ordinary standards. The 
moral appeal made to him by Lord George Hamilton 
had, I am sure, no effect on him. I doubt whether he 
even understood it, or imagined that the game of 
necessity he was playing involved the rights of others 
—of colleagues—as well as his own interests. On this 
line he is a law to himself. 


* * * + * 


In the same way, as he does not exist in politics 
for any definite public purpose—for he tacitly abandons 


the cause in which he is genuinely interested, Irish 
University Education—it is impossible to say when 
he or his Ministry ought to go. There is no reason 
why he should not go sophisticating on for a 
few months longer if Mr. Chamberlain lets him, or 
if he can keep things in the country and in his Ministry 
from going from bad to worse. He has alienated all 
the brains of his party, but he has a Ministry. He is 
at the mercy of Protection, in which he hardly believes, 
but it is not the official policy. The finances are 
frightfully embarrassed, but there are devices for 
further impairing the credit of the country without 
large resort to fresh taxation, and he may use them. 
Only there are the increasing disruption in the Unionist 
Party, the increasing disbelief in his leadership, the 
increasing idleness and indifference of the Parlia- 
mentarians, the increasing hopelessness of the electoral 
prospects To what end is the Government going on ? 
To keep down the Protectionist schism? It has 
mastered Unionism. To placate the publicans ? But it is 
now agreed on all hands that the Licensing Bill cannot 
contain any provision for State compensation, and that 
it may disappoint the liquor interest as keenly as the 
temperance party. In such a situation there is growing 
strength in the plea of the observer who thinks that 
it is best to put the other side in ahd make them face 
the tempting mess that Imperialism has set before the 


country. 
” * » * * 


In such a situation many Liberals, including, I 
think, some of the leaders, are tempted to say that it 
the Government resigns and does not dissolve the 
party ought to take office at once. I confess I don’t 
think it wise to proclaim any such intention, even if it 
be found to be in keeping with the needs of the situation 
when it arises. Why should an unpopular Government 
be led to think that they can escape from the burdens 
of office without the responsibility of framing the appeaj 
to the country? Why should that appeal be made on 
unfamiliar and uncertain issues instead of cn the terrible 
material before our eyes—the ruin in South Africa, the 
frightful burdens on the country, the re-introduction 
into British dominions of a form of slavery, and of Pro- 
tection into the fiscal system? This Government came 
in on a false issue; let them be compelled to go back 
onatrue one. Of course, if the Liberals decline to take 
office, they will be liable to the taunt of weakness and to 
a temporary resumption by the Unionists. But need 
these possibilities daunt them. Surely the Govern- 
ment will get no good from reconstituting its broken 
forces, the Opposition no harm from forcing their 
opponents to the constitutional issue which they desire. 
At present, however, I fancy, the tide of Liberal 
opinion runs the other way, and favours the formation 
of a Dissolution, not a care-taker, Government should 
the Administration resign. 


* ” * * * 


I hope those who follow the controversy on Army 
reform will read Lord Haliburton’s letter on the report 
of the Reconstitution Committee in the Zimes of Wed- 
nesday morning. Nobody knows the British Army 
better than Lord Haliburton ; no one has greater 
experience of the Cardwell system, which we are pre- 
paring to throw away at the instance of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. | remember that Lord Haliburton some 
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years ago simply crushed Mr. Forster’s plea for the 
abolition of linked battalions and the establishment of 
training depots for a foreign service army on the Com- 
mittee’s plan. Now he makes two most damaging 
criticisms of the plan of the report. The first is that 
it establishes a dual control of the Army in divorcing 
military governance from the management of pro- 
motions. The second is that it puts the Secretary to 
the Defence Committee in a position of superiority 
both to the Army Council and the Board of Admiralty— 
makes him, in fact, the real governor of the Army. It 
seems to me a very serious scandal that a man put into 
this position should also be a prime author of the 
scheme of Army reform. And is not the position of 
the Secretary a consideration of the first importance 
when we come to discuss the question of who is to 
control the Army from among the group of ambitious 
men who will now be struggling for supreme power ? 
* * ~ * ~ 

Everyone—or perhaps I should say nearly everyone 
—will welcome Mr. Harcourt’s entry into the House, as 
a late crown to political services whose value all students 
of politics understand. No more thoroughly equipped 
recruit has of late appeared in the field of Liberal 
politics, and he comes at a moment when a keen mind 
and firm character will be assets of very high value to 
the party. Indeed, the strength of Parliamentary 
Liberalism is a rapidly improving element in affairs. 
Take some of the new members. For example, 
Tuesday’s division was largely organised by Mr, 
Whitley, whose quiet force and constant industry are 
doing much to revive the fighting side of Radicalism, 
And not too soon. 

> * * * + 

I was surprised to find two changes in the House 
of Commons in regard to women’s suffrage : the poor 
attendance during the debate and the apparently 
overwhelming preponderance of favourable opinion. 
Both changes are significant. Serious political discus- 
sion of an abstract character seems to have ceased to 
interest the House, but, on the other hand, there is a 
real feeling that the cause of women is suffering 
unduly by exclusion from their old share in our local 
government, and that the Australian example gives no 
ground for uneasiness, but rather for hope as to 
women’s influence in politics. So on the rough ground 
of experiment women’s suffrage seems likely to gain 
all it has lost as a subject of theoretical interest. 

& * o * * 

Said a shrewd Ministerialist to me to-day, ‘* Expect 
no dissolution till after the Budget after next. That 
will be experimental—so much so that the Free Traders 
will at once demand an election on it. And they will 
not be refused.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
GREEK AT OXFORD. 

Srr,—The rumour has gone abroad that “ Greek has 
been abolished at Oxford.” This is, happily, far from 
being the case. It is true that Congregation, by 164 votes 
as against 162, has passed a resolution that it is expedient 
to exempt students for honours in natural science from 
Greek in responsions, an exemption which is extended by 
another resolution to students for honours in mathematics. 
But these resolutions will have to be embodied in a Statute, 
which must pass Congregation and Convocation before it 
becomes law.—Yours, &c., 


Oriel College. ' L. R. PHELPs. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A NEW HISTORIAN.* 


HATEVER else this book does or fails to 
do, it establishes Mr. Paul. Henceforward 
people may like or dislike him; enjoy his sarcasm 
or flinch from it; admire his style or condemn 
it ; share his political theories or denounce them as 
compact of prejudice and illusion. But they can 
scarcely deny that he is one of the eminent men of the 
day. Ever since he got his brilliant First at Oxford 
he has been known as a ‘ promising” man: he has 
now fulfilled his promise. He has been spoken of as 
‘*coming”: he has now arrived. He was recognized 
as an accomplished journalist, a well-instructed poli- 
tician, and a first-rate critic of literature. Hencefor- 
ward he is an historian, and can dispense with, though 
he cannot divest himself of, inferior honours. 

Let it be said at the outset—and I say it as praise 
—that Mr. Paul’s is the personal method of writing 
history. A certain school of historians treats events 
as the necessary products of antecedent causes 
lying outside the domain of human will. It regards 
the affairs of men simply as governed by natural law ; 
as moving in obedience to irresistible streams of ten- 
dency; as proceeding by inexorable necessity from 
what has gone before. It seems insufficiently to 
apprehend the fact that history, after all, records the 
acts of men constructed of like material, and swayed 
by like passions, with ourselves. 

The writers of this school, in their minute analysis 
of each event, tend to forget its author. They look too 
much to wide generalizations, to racial characteristics, 
to inherited habits of thought, to the influence of insti- 
tutions, to religious and philosophical systems, to 
consequences produced in a later generation by social 
disturbances in an earlier one ; not enough to the part 
played by the character, conduct, and mental, moral, 
and physical constitution of individual men and women. 

Now, all these snares Mr. Paul has carefully and 
successfully avoided. Not that he has ignored the 
proper scope and function of historical survey—quite 
the contrary. He writes with insight and judgment 
about the eternal ebb and flow of revolution and 
reaction; about the working of the religious 
idea on the spirit of man; about literature as 
the test of national life; about that new birth of the 
world which is involved in the reign of science. All 
these topics have their place in Mr. Paul’s discourse ; 
but he is wholly free from the spirit and language of 
fatalism in historical study. He brings to the investi- 
gation of personal qualities and actions that close and 
keen observation which others have bestowed too ex- 
clusively on chance combinations of circumstance and 
tendency. 

Mr. Paul’s narrative begins with the downfall of 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846. But Peel dominates the first 
volume as completely as though he had still been Prime 
Minister. Everywhere his sonorous eloquence is 
heard; at every turn his dignified presence is visible. 
Mr. Paul is three parts a Whig, but he has a very 





* A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. By Herbert Paul. In 
five volumes, Vols. I, and II. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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imperfect sympathy with the men by whom Whig- 
gery was represented in the fifties. Lord Palmer- 
ston he cordially dislikes; on some of Lord John 
Russell’s actions he speaks with uncompromising 
severity; and as to their principal colleagues, he 
gives one the notion that they were worthy and even 
accomplished men who somehow wandered out of 
their way when they entered the chief offices of State at 
an era of expansionand reform. It is in Peel that Mr. 
Paul finds ‘‘ the root of the matter” of statesmanship 
and the true spirit of Liberalism, and in the interval 
between the death of Peel and the death of Palmerston 
he sees little to commend. Even those statesmen 
whom he most reveres—such as Dalhousie, Cobden, 
and Villiers—were not placed in positions where they 
could vitally and directly affect the domestic policy of 
England; so Mr. Paul’s story is mainly a narrative of 
events produced by men whom he dislikes and de- 
spises. In the field of foreign affairs he has a wholesome 
and creditable hatred of Napoleon III. and Bismarck. 
At home he shows a curious tenderness for Disraeli, 
whose ‘“ picturesque sensibility,” historic imagination, 
and genuine love of literature seem to cover, in 
Mr. Paul’s eyes, the multitude of his political sins. 


Mr. Paul’s method of historical presentment being 
what it is, we shall not see him at his best, or exercising 
his peculiar gift with entire freedom and enjoyment, till 
he comes to the period when history was made by the 
statesman whom above all others he reveres. Of 
Gladstone Mr. Paul might say, as Ben Jonson of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘I loved the man, and do honour his 
memory on this side idolatry as much as any.” 

It may be admitted that those who knew, and 
perhaps had suffered from, Mr. Paul’s extreme 
trenchancy of judgment, were a little apprehensive 
that a History of Modern England from his pen would 
sacrifice mercy to justice, and justice itself to emphasis. 
His style, also, which someone described as “ three 
short sentences and an epigram,” would naturally con- 
tribute to a similar result. It seemed, in a word, as if 
point would have the first place, and truth the second. 

Now, this besetting sin Mr. Paul has eschewed. 
He has his opinions, and does not think it his duty 
to conceal them. ‘‘ Perfect impartiality implies om- 
niscience, and is not human, but divine.” Granting, 
then, that the historian is at liberty to convey his 
own opinion, and that, as in this case, he is three- 
fourths a Whig and one a Radical, it would be difficult 
to imagine a more impartial history of twenty tumul- 
tuous years. Of the great causes which agitated 
the period under review, Free Trade is, perhaps, the 
one which most powerfully appeals to the historian’s 
sympathy. It had indeed been won, so far as law could 
win it, just before the present narrative opens ; but Pro- 
tection was notdead. Again and again it rears its ugly 
head, and whenever it appears Mr. Paul assails it with a 
vigorous delight in every blow he deals. If Mr. Morley 
had not already written the Life of Cobden one 
would say ‘‘ Here is the predestined historian of Free 
Trade.” The extension of the suffrage is another 
subject which always stirs Mr. Paul, and he has 
far more sympathy with purely social reforms than is 
common with politicians of his school. He is, of 
course, a lover of peace and a foe of unnecessary 
war; but he holds that England is bound to make 
herself felt in the councils of Europe; and his account 


of the Crimea, is an admirable piece of military 
narrative. He knows that there are causes, such 
as life and home and freedom, for which the most 
pacific of men must be prepared to draw the sword. 
He writes: ‘‘ There are times in the history of every 
nation, however peaceable and progressive, when she 
has to fight or to go down.” This sentence opens his 
account of the Indian Mutiny, and that account would 
go far to establish his reputation, even if it stood 
alone. It isa perfect specimen of grave, dramatic, and 
luminous narrative. I know not where or by whom 
the tremendous tragedy has been more worthily un- 
rolled. 

I suspect that a good many readers will murmur 
that in the history Ireland has not had justice. The 
historian would probably reply that justice is just 
what he has given her, and that a maudlin indulgence, 
such as England has too often bestowed, is what he has 
striven to avoid. And this would be a further 
illustration of that particular aspect of Mr. Paul’s 
character in which he resembles the Whigs. Those 
strong though narrow men had no sympathy with 
morbid tenderness. They thought that when nations 
committed crimes they must be fought; and that when 
Governments misgoverned they must be opposed ; and 
when murderers murdered they must be hanged; and 
when mutineers massacred women and babies they 
must be blown from guns—a judgment in which Mr. 
Paul concurs. 

No one would expect Mr. Paul to be very genial 
towards the Church. He has too deep an insight into 
the inner causes of things to deny or belittle the 
influence of religion on the course of human events, 
But religion, as expressed in theology and acting 
through Churches and hierarchies, rather irritates him, 
In particular, he observes the detects of the Church of 
England with the keen eye of a near neighbour, and re- 
bukes some eminent Churchmen with deserved severity. 
But, showing once again his studious desire to be just, 
he says of a movement with which he cannot be 
supposed to sympathise, ‘‘ upon the general body of 
the working clergy the Oxford Movement acted as a 
powerful stimulant to professional zeal.” 


Everyone who knew Men and Letters was cer- 
tain that Mr. Paul would be particularly happy in 
his dealings with the literature of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, and they have not been disappointed. His 
literary chapters are comprehensive and discriminating 
essays; but they are more than this. ‘‘ Literature, 
science, politics, art have as their one common source the 
mind of man, and it is paradoxical to maintain that 
they are not related with each other. The poet, like 
the statesman, is the creature of his age, as well as the 
creator of his work.” This is Mr. Paul’s doctrine, 
and, in applying it to the writers and writings of his 
time, he shows us that the dominant spirit of each 
age as it passes may be divined as clearly from its 
poetry, its fiction, its philosophy, and its history as from 
its performances in statecraft or in war. 


After such substantial praise it may seem a trifling 
eulogy to say that the book is written in a fluent and 
agreeable style ; easy, natural, and not overcharged 
with epigram. The two volumes together contain 
843 pages, and not one page is dull. 


Grorce W. E, Russe tt. 
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LORD ACTON’S LETTERS. 


LETTERS OF Lorp Acton TO MaARy, DAUGHTER oF W. E. GLAD- 


STONE. With Introductory Memoir by Herbert Paul. Lon- 
don: George Allen. 1904. 
To those who knew neither Mr. Gladstone nor Lord 


Acton it must have come as something of a surprise to learn 
from Mr. Morley’s volumes what a great part the historian 
played in the later life of the statesman and how the two 
men loved and admired one another. There was, indeed, 
every reason why they should become fast friends. Be- 
tween the Liberal Catholic and the High Churchman the 
gulf was not very wide, and it was bridged by a common 
interest in everything that pertained to the life of the 
Christian Churches in the past and present and by a 
common conviction that Christianity was the guide not 
less in the things of the mind than in the things of the soul. 
Both men, again, believed with passionate intensity that 
politics were nothing else than an attempt to apply moral 
principles to public life, and that what was right was also 
expedient. As Mr. Paul says in his admirable Memoir, 
Lord Acton was from the schoolroom to the grave an 
ardent, convinced, and enthusiastic Liberal ; and both he 
and his friend became ever more Liberal as they grew older. 
While no two lives could be more different in their out- 
ward course, the men were united by an inner sympathy 
which sprang from their common devotion to liberty and 
from their common determination to try all things, whether 
already accomplished or in process of accomplishment, by 
the high and unyielding standard of the moral law. 

But Lord Acton was more than the friend of Glad- 
stone. He was the most learned man of his time, one of 
its most striking personalities and one of its profoundest 
thinkers. The present volume of letters, written to Mary 
Gladstone between 1879 and 1885, possesses unique inte- 
rest. There is not a page on which we do not find some 
weighty criticism of men or books, some illuminating re- 
flection on problems of Church or State, some striking dis- 
sertation on the teachings of history or the application of 
moral principles. We see him, too, as the devoted friend 
of the whole Gladstone family, interested in everything 
that concerns the fortunes of each of its members, un- 
affectedly enjoying his privileged position of friend, critic, 
and councillor. Those who have thought of Lord Acton 
as a man of the study, an accumulator of almost fabulous 
masses of erudition, will learn from these letters to know 
him as the man of the world, the student of affairs, the 
political critic, whose knowledge of men was not less than 
his knowledge of books. 

The years that are covered by the present volume are 
those that take us from the Midlothian campaign to Home 
Rule, and it is scarcely necessary to say that, whatever 
other themes are introduced, Mr.-Gladstone is never far 
off. Lord Acton’s admiration for his friend and leader was 
boundless. “You are living the most interesting of lives,” 
he writes to his correspondent, “ by the intensest blaze of 
light in all the world.” He rejoices when the Prime Minister 
goes down into the country and makes a great speech. He 
will become more known to the people. They have only 
to see him, to hear him, to know him, in order to believe 
in him. On one occasion he urges him, even at some 
sacrifice, to allow himself to be introduced to more people. 
The Cabinet was thoroughly heterogeneous—Argyll, 


Goschen, Lansdowne on the right, Dilke and Chamberlain ‘ 


on the left. With neither party was Lord Acton in com- 
plete sympathy. Mr. Gladstone stood between the two, 
more progressive than the one, more transcendental 
than the other. Though there was plenty of ability in the 
Cabinet, the Prime Minister was the Ministry. In more 
than one passage Lord Acton compares him to Burke, 
adding that the latter was not, or at least had no chance 
of showing himself, an administrator. In a remarkable 
letter he reviews the great statesmen and orators of the 
past century: Hamilton and Cavour, Turgot and Roon, 
Clay and Thiers, Berryer and Webster, Guizot and Rado- 
witz, and declares that in the three elements of greatness, 
the man, the power, the result—character, genius, and 


success—none reached his level. In the political questions 
that occupied public attention during the 1880 Ministry, 
it is enough to say that Lord Acton was an enthusiastic 
supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. The Majuba ,peace 
seemed to him a specially noble decision, and the adoption 
of Home Rule, though he foretold disaster, received his 
warmest approval, and confirmed the convictions which he 
had entertained since 1870, that the existing relations with 
Ireland could not be maintained. 


The present volume gives us many glimpses into the 
workshop where the History of Liberty was being con- 
structed. No one who has not read Lord Acton’s writings 
and listened to the inexhaustible flow of his thought can 
realise what is lost in the non-fulfilment of that great un- 
dertaking. No one competed with him in the extent of 
his learning; but it is equally true that no historian ever 
reflected so much on the lessons of the past and the laws 
of historic growth. His root conception—that what we 
call history is at bottom a spiritual process, the action and 
interaction of movements of thought and feeling—is hinted 
in numerous criticisms of other men’s work and indications 
of his own. His remarks on Seeley and Lecky are particularly 
valuable as illustrating the different standpoint from which 
they and he approached the study of the past; and his em- 
phatic declaration that he could never get Dollinger to 
admit the action of moral forces is a clear intimation of 
his belief that the duty of the historian is to judge no less 
than to understand. For this reason Carlyle and Froude 
and the theory of the Ubermensch were abhorrent to him, 
and George Eliot, despite their wide differences of out- 
look, was sympathetic. History is a school of morals no 
less than of citizenship, and the zl nisi bonum applies 
no more to the dead than to the living. No one could 
accuse him of underrating the importance of great men; 
but “the understanding of history depends on the under- 
standing the forces that make it, of which religious forces 
are the most active and the most definite. We all know 
some twenty or thirty predominant currents of thought or 
attitudes of mind which jointly or severally weave the web 
of human history and constitute the civilised opinion of the 
age. All these a serious man ought to understand, in 
whatever strength or weakness they possess, in their causes 
or effects, and in their relation to each other. The 
majority of them are either religious or substitutes for re- 
ligion.” In a word, our task is to get behind action to the 
springs of action, to get behind movements to the prin- 
ciples which they incorporate, which move the world and 
which constitute and explain the unity of history. 

Numberless figures of interest, English and conti- 
nental, flit across the scene and provoke judgments and 
criticisms—Liddon is “the greatest power in the conflict 
with sin and in turning the souls of men to God that Eng- 
land possesses.” He had the highest opinion of the intel- 
lect of Sir James Paget and of Maine, though he clearly 
sets forth the limitations of the latter. His judgments of 
Scherer should lead those who do not know that keen 
mind to make his acquaintance. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire 
and Challemel-Lacour are excellently portrayed, and Lave- 
leye’s weaknesses are gently indicated. The character- 
sketch of Beaconsfield, on his death, is worth reading for 
its strong assertion of the moral standpoint in politics. 
Scarcely less interesting are the judgments on men of a 
former generation. Lord Acton was fond of talking of the 


‘ Doctrinaires, who appealed to him as thinkers not less 


than as statesmen, and there is more than one reference to 
De Serre. Stahl, who is far too little known in England, 
is described as the greatest reasoner that has ever served 
the Conservative cause. Lord Clare possesses the dis- 
tinction of being the man whom Lord Acton “ more nearly 
hated” than anybody in English history. 

On Lord Acton’s relation to the Roman Church there 
is comparatively little fresh light in this volume. The 
Vatican Council was long past, and the discussion initiated 
by Gladstone’s famous pamphlet on Vaticanism had died 
away before these letters begin. But we see enough to 
know that he regarded Churches chiefly as organs of 
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righteousness, and that he rejoiced in the loss of the Tem- 
poral Power and all that gave Catholicism a worldly cha- 
racter. He was never excommunicated like his friend and 
master, Dillinger; but the defeat of his ideal of free, in- 
structed, critical Catholicism in 1870 left a scar that 
nothing could heal. Mr. Paul compares him to Sarpi ; and 
his position on the edge of the Roman Church, his uni- 
versal interests, and his critical instincts are strong points 
of resemblance to the great Venetian. Would that we 
could add that he had given us a work of the calibre of 
the history of the Council of Trent! 
G. P. Goocn. 





EUROPEANS IN WESTERN ASIA. 


Asia AND Evrore: Studies presenting the Conclusions formed 
by the Author in a long Life devoted to the Subject of the 
Relations between Asia and Europe. By Meredith 
Townsend. 396° pp. Second Edition. Westminster: A. 
Constable. 1903. 


In Rvusstan TurKESTAN: A Garden of Asia and Its People. 
By Annette M. B. Meakin. London: George Allen. 1903. 


Now that the partition of Africa is nearly completed and 
that of the Yellow Continent is beginning a new edition of 
Asia and Europe, by Mr. Meredith Townsend, is especially 
welcome. The very titles of some of its chapters—such as 
“ The Influence of Europe on Asia,” “ Will Conquest Vivify 
Asia?” “ Will England Retain India?” the mental aspects 
of Islam and Christianity, the notions of justice and “ bar- 
barism ” in India—show the interest of the topics discussed 
in this book ; and this is done with an independence of mind 
which is not often met nowadays in English literature. 
True, it is only Western Asia—chiefly India and the 
Arabs—that the author deals with; but India is a world 
in itself, as vast as, and much more populated than, 
Europe. 

The conclusions of the author concerning the possible 
influence of the West Europeans upon Asia are absolutely 
pessimistic and—quite correct. He knows Asia, and 
therefore cannot believe in the possibility of a fusion of 
Europe with Asia: 

“It is the general opinion of the European ‘man in the 
street’ [Mr. Townsend writes] that Europe will presently 
divide Asia as well as Africa, and will henceforward tax, 
govern, and above all ‘influence’ the peoples of that 
immense continent, which contains more than half the 
population of the world. After a fifty years’ study of the 
subject, I do not believe that, with the possible exception 
of a single movement, Europe has ever permanently in- 
fluenced Asia, and I cannot help doubting whether in the 
future it ever will.” (Page 19.) 

The genius of the two continents is too distinct for 
them to penetrate each other. The very magnitude of 
Asia as regards both space and population—and the 
magnitude of the abode is, of course, one of the factors 
which determine the intellectual aspect of the inhabitants 
—is something which the Europeans are at a loss 
ta realise. “Its plateaus are countries,” our author 
says; “its deltas would hold, indeed have held, great 
kingdoms”; while if the German conscription were 
applied to Asia there would be “ eighty millions of poten- 
tial soldiers, of whom certainly one-fifth know the use of 
weapons ” (pages 5, 7). This remark is quite true. If the 
Europeans had an approximately true conception of the 
dimensions of Asia, they would never have represented 
Japan, with its population of 46,500,000, which is larger 
than that of Austria-Hungary, or of Britain, as a pigmy in 
comparison with Russia. 

The author’s characteristic of the Asiatic mind is 
hardly correct when he represents the Asiatic as “ possessed 
by the fatal idea that falsehood is an exercise of the in- 
tellect, like another, to be judged by its object and its 
success” (page 10). Speaking from personal experience, 
the present writer would like to claim an exemption in 
favour of the Tartars, the Tunguses, and most Mongols. 
On the other side, the author of Numa Roumestan would 
probably plead in favour of the temptings of a hot imagina- 
tion amongst all Southerners, Europeans included; and we 


—thinking of the bishop who gave to Charles I. the well- 
known reply, of the Shanghai telegrams during the Boxer 
uprising, and the lies spread by the unimaginative 
Northerners at Johannesburg—cannot accept without sub- 
stantial limitations a testimonial of veracity delivered in 
favour of the Europeans. Imagination in one case, money 
considerations in another case, cowardice and hypocrisy in 
a third—always it is the same lack of self-respect which is 
the necessary accompaniment of race, class, and sex sub- 
mission. 
But where our author is entirely right is when he 
proves by so many illustrations that up to the present time 
the Europeans have had no influence upon the mind of the 
populations of Asia. Even if they conquered all Asia— 
which is more than doubtful— 
“the huge mass of Asiatics would remain uninfluenced, 
as the masses of India have done; would ‘let the legions 
thunder past,’ and wait patiently for the hour when it 
would be possible to bid them depart.” (P. 36.) 

This is especially true with regard to India: 

“There is no province, no tribe, no native organisation 
in India upon which, in the event of a disaster, she [Eng- 
land] could rely for aid. After nearly a century of clement 
government there are not ten thousand natives in India 
who, unpaid and uncoerced, would die in defence of British 
Sovereignty. [P. 26.] It is still true that, if they [the 
British] departed, or were driven out, they would leave 
behind them, as the Romans did in Britain, splendid roads, 
many useless buildings, an increased weakness in the sub- 
ject people, and a memory which in a century of new events 
would be extinct.” (P. 27.) 

Let me add that the same is true of the Russian in- 
fluence in Turkestan—perhaps with one single exception: 
the influence of the Russiam lady doctors. 

It remains, however, am open question whether this 
absence of “ influence ” on the part of the Europeans is due 
to some fundamental difference between the European and 
the Asiatic mind, as Mr. Townsend so forcibly suggests, or 
to some other causes. The distinction which he indicates 
between the “religious” mind of the Asiatic and the 
“secular” mind of the European (the contemplative mind 
as opposed to the inductive mind) is doubtless true; 
the idea, so common in Asia, of a divine absolute will 
in politics, as compared with the self-government tenden- 
cies o fthe European, he has finely seized. However, two 
centuries ago—in, fact, before the French revolution— 
these characteristics of the Asiatic mind could have been 
applied to the European masses as well. The only real 
distinction between the Asiatic amd the European is, per- 
haps, in that the former has always had a decided taste for 
speculative generalisations, while the lafter had always a 
taste for the most material superstition—the fear of 
Nature, on the one side, and the love of the Universe on 
the other side; the Eskimo and the Hindoo, standing at 
two opposite poles: the one at the side of the ice-sheet, 
and the other amidst the sub-tropical vegetation. And yet 
even this distinction will not hold good for the whole 
of Asia; we have only to think of the Turkish stems 
of north-western Asia, and of the matter-of-fact Chinaman, 
who has so much in common with the Eurepean. Even 
cruelty which now characterises the Chinee is not special 
to him; it has had its counterpart in pre-revolutioaary 
Europe. Think only of the tortures of the Inquisition, 
ot the reformed Code of “the enlightened despot,” Mana 
Theresa. 

The same remark is perhaps true of the political ideals 
of Europe and Asia. There always was, and is still, much 
federalist spirit im Asia, among all the Mongol stems. It 
is the European historians who have made of Chinghiz- 
khan, a sort of Roman “ Imperator,” while in reality he 
was only the military head of a large federation. As to 
Europe, the spirit submission to one absolute ruler 


(which British Imperialists never fail to praise even now) 
was present all over continental Europe not further than 
150 years ago. 

All taken, it may be asked whether there is really so 
essential a difference between the genius of the two con- 
tinents as we Europeans are inclined to think. Is there 
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not, on behalf of the so-called “educated” European, a 
certain conceitedness about his steam-and-steel civilisa- 
tion and a contempt of all those who have not yet reached 
it? (How easily that civilisation can be reached, and how 
superficial it is, Japan has demonstrated lately.) Is ‘t 
not, moreover, a difference in the phases of development 
which mankind passes through and different nations reach 
at different times (the “compound family” in China and 
India, the village-ccommunity stage in Russia, the State 
stage in Western Europe) ? 

Besides, let us not forget the cunning and hypo- 
critical tactics of all European rulers—in which the British 
excel as well as the Russians, the Dutch, and the French— 
and which consists in mot sharing with the Asiatics whom 
they rule the knowledge that would lead them to that 
steam-and-steel civilisation? It was precisely because 
Japan was not under European tutorship that she so easily 
got all the boons of that civilisation, including the twelve- 
inch guns, the torpedoes, the ironclads, ruinous taxes, 
degeneration-spreading factories, and even a Yellow Press 
If Europeans ruled the Japanese, they never would have 
found them ripe for university and secondary education. 

Another extremely interesting subject is discussed by 
our author. It is the relations of Islam and Christianity in 
India and generally the powers of Islam in Western Asia, its 
grasp upon men’s minds and its progresses: “ one-fifth of 
the human race,” our author writes, “ dwells in India, and 
every fifth Indian, at least, isa Mahommedan” ; but go per 
cent. of this number are relatively recent converts to Islam 
—Indians by blood, who have embraced it for the most part 
from conviction. Christianity, at the same time, makes 
but few converts, and Mr. Townsend indicates some of 
the causes of this striking fact. He points out the indiffer- 
ence of Islam to race, which we don't find among the 
Christians, and the definite expression it gives to its 
dogma. On the other hand, speaking of Christianity, he 
shows what difficulties it finds, not only in the 
“slightly absurd method hitherto adopted” for making 
proselytes, or in “the social disruption which its 
acceptance involves,” but also in the fact that the 
Hindoo, who himself possesses in germ the quali- 
ties of self-sacrifice, self-denial, resignation, and 
“ sweet humility,” does nat find the Christ so completely 
ideal, “ so visibly supernatural, so completely beyond any 
point which they (the Hindoos) can hope to attain them- 
selves,” as to be attracted to this image with a sufficient 
power. 

A great deal more could be said upon this important 
question, partly from the ethical and partly from the 
social and the economical point of view. But this would be 
out of place here, and we must be thankful to the author 
for having opened at least the discussion. So we refer 
the reader to Asia and Europe itself for this and many 
other interesting matters discussed in the book. It is a 
stimulating book which makes one think. 

For those who are desirous to know something about 
the Russian dominions in Central Asia, the unpretentious 
but well-written little book by Annette Meakin, Zn Russian 
Turkestan, will surely be useful. The author knows how 
to observe: she has trained her powers of observation by 
journeys among other Mussulmans than those of Turkestan, 
and she has taken the best advantage of copious abtracts 
from a good Russian work, by Nalivkin, to frame in what 
she has seen herself. The result is a book which can 
safely be recommended to everyone, and especially to the 
youth who wants to have a general idea of the inhabitants 
of that interesting region and to spend a few hours with 
a pleasantly-written book. “The pages given to the 
Turkestan agriculture, the silk industry, the Sart colleges 
and schools, and then to the Sart interiors—their women 
and their children, and their ways of living, their hygiene, 
and so on—will be read with the greatest pleasure, both 
for the novelty which the subject offers to the Westerner 
and the simple ways in which all this is told. We have 
only one regret: Nature does not interest our author. Her 
interest is limited to town life, and especially home life. 


The book is illustrated by sixteen photographs. We 
don’t know how the lady-author manages to make her 
groups so lively; but the photograph, for instance, of a 
beggar in Kokand, with a group in the background of 
“students and idle boys laughing at the author's taste,” is 
simply a work of art. The beggar, with his mixed ex- 
pression of sadness and cunningness, is wonderful, while 
every young face in the background bears the stamp of an 
individual character. The photographs of children in 
Fergana, of Sart women spinning and Turkoman women 
making a carpet, of the Sart wives and a lady with a child, 
are also excellent character studies. 

P. KROPOTKIN. 





SECRETS DE POLICHINELLE. 

Since Mr. M. H. Spielmann published his /iséory 
of Punch in 1895 there has been no mystery as 
to the origin and life story of that celebrated 
periodical. Mr. Spielmann dealt with his subject in a 
spirit of loving and curious inquiry; nothing was set 
down in malice, though, possibly, some things were 
extenuated in a glow of charity befitting the careful 
historian of a great British institution. Still, it may 
safely be added that no potentate ever required less 
extenuation than the journalistic one with whose deeds 
Mr. Spielmann made us all acquainted. For more 
than sixty years Mr. Punch has held sway amongst us, 
and his record is such that, in spite of occasional rivals 
and detractors, we still render to him the meed of an 
unquestioned popularity. Even the humblest con- 
tributor may well feel a pride at having been admitted 
to those historic columns. 

Two more books, largely concerned with Punch, 
have recently appeared, Zhe a Becketts of ‘* Punch,” 
by A. W. a Beckett (Constable), and Records and 
Reminiscences, by Sir F. C. Burnand (Methuen). 
Both these autobiographers possess many titles to 
public favour ; both, from their boyhood up, have been 
busily engaged in light journalism, and both, for a 
considerable portion of their lives, have been closely 
associated with Punch. In Mr. a Beckett's case this 
association has recently been broken under circum- 
stances of which it may certainly be said that they cast 
no discredit of any kind on Mr. a Beckett. Sir Francis 
Burnand still wields with undiminished vigour and 
effect the editorial blue pencil that came into his hands 
on the death of Tom Taylor, the third editor of Punch. 
Both books abound in good stories and gossipy 
reminiscences. 

Mr. a Beckett is one of three 4 Becketts who have 
helped to make Punch what it is. His father, Gilbert 
Abbott a Beckett, who afterwards became a police 
magistrate, was undoubtedly one of the earliest and, 
later on, one of the most frequent, contributors to 
Punch. Mr. Arthur a Beckett, with the piety of a 
dutiful son, claims for him the honour of having helped 
‘‘to found” Punch. In the strict meaning of the 
words we question if this claim can be established. 
Before Punch existed G. A. a Beckett was a versatile 
and indefatigable writer, and had edited Figaro in 
London up to 1834. Itis onthe strength of Figaro in 
London that Mr. Arthur a Beckett insists that his father 
was ‘‘the originator” of Punch, which did not begin 
until 1841. Certain it is, however, that Gilbert 
a Beckett was from the outset one of the mainstays of 
the new paper, even if he did not, save by a process 
of unconscious suggestion, help in its actual founda- 
tion. Of Gilbert 4 Beckett’s sons, two, Gilbert and 
Arthur, were members of the Punch staff and diners 
at the round table which their father had adorned. 
This triple distinction in one family is a very honour- 
able one. 

How has Punch attained its position of practically 
unquestioned pre-eminence? In the first place, it has 
numbered on its staff some men of genius and many 
men of brilliant talent both on the literary and on the 
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artistic side. Mark Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, Gilbert 
a Beckett, Thackeray, Shirley Brooks (we speak only 
of those who are dead) with the pen, and Doyle, Leech, 
Keene, du Maurier, and Phil May with the pencil, 
form an unmatchable company; and there are names 
amongst those who are still happily alive that will 
occur to every reader as not unfit to be named in the 
same breath with these great departed masters. Punch 
has employed the best brains and has allowed them to 
develop their strength in his service. In the second 
place, it has been the policy of /unch to fight on the 
side of steady rational progress, to attack stale 
abuses, to denounce snobbery and snobs, and, though 
not without tenderness for good old British prejudices, 
yet to liberalise even prejudices by his genial playful- 
ness. He has appealed through his letterpress and 
his art not to a mere clique, but to the whole honest- 
hearted British public, of whom each single member 
likes to be considered a hater of humbug and a lover 
of all that is honourable and of good report. These 
causes, it seems to us, are sufficient to account for Mr. 
Punch’s eminence and for his popularity. Long may 
he flourish. 





FICTION. 
A WOMAN ON THE YUKON. 
THe Macnetic Norru. By Elizabeth Robins. London: 
W. Heinemann. 1904. Os. 

Hap The Magnetic North been issued under a man’s signa- 
ture we should have been curious to see whether one 
critic in twenty would have detected in it a woman’s hand. 
The novel presents some nice puzzle problems for the 
curious critic, so feminine is the quick, keen interest shown 
in this clever dclineation of masculine life. We ourselves 
would have said that, while some chapters show undeni- 
ably a man’s personal experience, others are essentially 
feminine in their intuitive appreciation of masculine ways 
of behaviour and conduct, on which men themselves lay 
only an unconscious stress. The chapters, for example, 
that describe the attitude of the men of Big Chimney 
Camp to the child Raviak are cases in point. But every- 
body, both stay-at-home reviewers and ex-Klondyke 
pioneers, will undoubtedly join in applauding the clever- 
ness and skill with which Miss Robins has constructed 
her general picture of life om the Yukon trail. Coming 
perhaps late into the field, when the early pioneers’ efforts 
had smoothed the road to Dawson, the authoress would 
seem, on the face of it, to have welded together the ex- 
periences of other pioneers and her own personal obser- 
vation of life at a Jesuit mission-station, on Yukon 
steamers, and in the mining townships. At any rate, what- 
ever may have been the writer’s personal experiences, she 
has set her narrative in the mouths of five typical “ tender- 
feet” or “ cheechalkos "—O’F lynn (a ’Frisco lawyer), Mac 
(the Nova Scotian schoolmaster), Potts (the Denver clerk), 
Warren (the Kentucky “ Colonel”), and Morris the Boy— 
a little band of goldseekers who, shipwrecked on the 
Yukon, establish a winter camp forty miles from the Indian 
village Pymeut and Holy Cross, the Jesuit mission-house. 

The story opens in a somewhat laborious fashion. 
The first third of the book, describing the life of the five 
pioneers at Big Chimney Camp, is rather tedious, and we 
do not get much forwarder with the characters of Mac, 
O'Flynn, Potts, or Nicolas the “ converted native,” though 
Nicolas’s attitude to the Jesuit Fathers is cleverly observed 
and suggested. Father Wills (the Jesuit), who is the per- 
sonification of Catholic subtle self-abnegation, is artistically 
the best study in the book, far better done, indeed, than 
are the two chief characters, the Colonel and the Boy, 


whose relations as “ partners” are all that a woman’s 


quick eye catches and her feminine feeling leads her half 
astray over. The Colonel and the Boy get tired of the 
close confinement and quarrels of Big Chimney Camp and 
start on the trail for Minook, a mining camp six hundred 
miles away. We do not quite understand how they ever 
get there, in face of their total inexperience, snow-blind- 
ness, frost-bites, team of three dogs and lack of food, but 


the authoress says they got there, and as the Colonel, who 
belongs to “the free livin’, hard ridin’, straight shootin’ 
Southerners,” explains, “ ’tisn’t as if we came of any worn- 
out, frightened, servile old stock,” we give the authoress 
best. Without cavil, we frankly admire the cleverness with 
which Miss Robins has built up her picture of life on the 
Yukon trail. It is not, we judge, the whole life itself, 
but in its general vraisemblance it is so bold and vigorous 
that the cleverest journalists might envy the talent that pro- 
duces such interesting effects. In saying that “ it is not the 
whole life itself” we merely hazard the suggestion that the 
authoress has presented to us rather the picturesque surface 
of the life than its innermost character. ‘The native women, 
for example, are painted apparently realistically in the figure 
of Muckluck, the Indian girl, who falls in love with the 
Boy, and bestows on him her cherished amulet. Now, the 
Boy’s mixture of alarm and embarrassment in rejecting 
Muckluck’s advances may be very true to life, and his atti- 
tude will certainly appeal to his white countrywomen, but is 
his attitude typical of the relations of the white immigrants 
to the Indian women ? That is to say, that what Miss 
Robins has left out is of perhaps even more importance 
than what she has put in. She has a perfect artistic right 
to leave out what she likes, but we must own to a dark sus- 
picion that even as the Boy is a femininely idealised figure of 
a man, so Muckluck, studied as part of the white man’s 
ménage, with money paid for her to her tribe and other 
white men offering her gifts, would be a ten times more 
illuminating sketch than the somewhat idealised figure Miss 
Robins offers us. In criticising again the Boy’s relations 
with the Colonel we must pay Miss Robins the high tribute 
of our surprise that she has got so near to the real thing. It 
is so difficult for women to grasp that men who are “ part 
ners” are so much more loyal, and give each other so much 
more rope, and do so much less “ feeling” than do women 
who are friends, that we are astonished that Miss Robins’s 
artistic lapses are so few. The passage describing the 
Colonel’s attempt to sell Nij, the pet dog of the Boy, for 
thirty dollars is a picture of feminine, not of masculine, 
egoism. Similarly, the effective scene in Chapter XIX., 
where the Boy pretends he is going off on the Dawson 
steamer, leaving the Colonel behind, seems to us very 
feminine in the concealment of purpose and sense of play- 
ful treachery. It isn’t that “men don’t do these things,’ 
it is that men don’t do them in this way. But, we repeat, 
such artistic lapses are rare. 

To turn to the effective strength of Zhe Magnetic 
North, Miss Robins’s real triumph, we think, is shown in 
the way she catches the mental atmosphere of the immi- 
grants struggling to reach Dawson, and then to get away 
from it. The picture of the eager suspense of the four 
hundred people packed and waiting for the Dawson steam- 
boat, that is overloaded and cannot ship a single one of 
them, is an unforgettable piece of work. Masterly, also, is 
the description of the ice breaking up on the Yukon, and 
masterly is the subtle way she communicates to us the 
struggling, nervous, home-sick anxiety of the immigrants to 
stay on and “make their pile,” and yet to escape by the 
last boat, while the way is still open. Admirable, also, ‘s 
the character sketch of Maudie, the belle of Minook, ex- 
theatre girl, adventuress, the shrewd, coarsened, but sound- 
hearted, plucky littke woman. She is a type to be met 
with all over the world, and is most faithfully studied an1 
recorded. It is, we think, an artistic mistake to make her 
develop a sudden feeling for the Colonel. Why should she 
single him out, the man who seems to us in all but externals 
a feminine invention? However, let the reader study Miss 
Robins’s extremely clever narrative for himself. ° 





Badsworth on Bridge (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 3s. 6d.) 
will be appreciated by players. The author’s habitual 
tolerance enables him to regard it as possible that some of 
his readers may not always be in complete agreement with 
him, especially on some of the conventions. Therefore 
he dogmatises little and condescends to explain his point 
of view in a way which beginners will find particularly 


useful, and in which some who are not beginners will find 
food for reflection. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





6/- 


MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce that on 
March 22nd he will publish Mr. GILBERT 
K, CHESTERTON's Novel 


THE NAPOLEON or 
NOTTING HILL. 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 


With a Map and 7 Illustrations and a Cover Design by 
W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 


The Publisher desires especially to call attention to the 
originality and quality of the ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ready March 2and at all Libraries and Bookshops, 
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THE BOOK ALL THE WORLD 1S READING. 


LIFE IN A 
GARRISON TOWN. 


(Aus einer kleinen Garnison). 
By Lieutenant BILSE. 
The Novel Suppressed by the German Government. 


With Portrait of the Author, Summary of the Court- 
martial, and an Introduction by ARNOLD Wuire. 

Mr. Filson Young in The Pilot.—‘‘ A book to study 
very thoughtfully. ft is an important social document, 
whether we apply it to armies or any other community. 
Strange that it should have been le‘t to this youth to write, 
in the form of a novel, a political document that should 
shake Germany to the heart ; strange that the military 
tribunal that sentenced him should admit, in its judgment, 
that ‘the book contains matters of undeniable value’ with 
regard to debts, immorality, duelling. and punishments; 
stranger still that, although the War Minister admitted in 
the‘ Reichstag’ the truth of almost everything in the book, 
Bilse should be still in prison.” 








MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 


By HENRY HARLAND, 
Author of *‘ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box,” &c. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ Humour . . . unsurpassed by 
any living novelist.” 
ookman. —* A fascinating book, written in the daintiest 
spirit of romance, and with that quiet strength and seem- 
ing artlessness that is the triumph of Mr. Harland’s art.” 








OLD SHROPSHIRE LIFE. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
16 Full-page Illustrations. 

Pall Mall Gazette.— *‘ A fascinating book . . . Lady 
Catherine Gaskell knows her county traditions 
through and through.” 

Birmingham Post.—‘* Thoroughly readable from cover 
to cover.” 








21/ 


net. 


JUNIPER HALL. 


A Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages during the 
French Revolution, including Alexander D' Arblay and 
Fanny Burney. ” 

By CONSTANCE HILL . 
Author of “‘ Jane Austen : her Homes and her Friends.”’ 
Numerous IIlustrations by Etten G. Hix, and Reproduc- 
tions from various Contemporary Portraits. 
Times.—‘ This book makes another on the long and 
seductive list of books that take up history just where 

history proper leaves off. , We have given but a 

faint idea of the freshness, the innocent gaiety of its pages ; 

we can give none at all of the beauty and interest of the 
pictures that adorn it,” 
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net. 
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net. 
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POEMS. 
By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


NEW POEMS. 
By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 
Author of “ Granite Dust.” 


Ready March 29. 
CORNISH BALLADS. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER, 
Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow, 
Edited by C. E. Byxes, with illustrations by J. Ley 
Pethybridge and others. 


21/ 


net. 
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net. 
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net. 
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net, 





JOHN 





LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 














LETTERS OF LORD AGTON 


TO MARY GLADSTONE. 


Edited, with Introductory Memoir, by HERBERT PAUL. 


With Portrait of LORD ACTON and a 
GLADSTONE-ACTON Family Group. 


Medium 8vo, 320 pages, cloth, gilt top, 15s, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—* The character-sketches of illus- 
trious men, and the literary and historical judgments scattered 
throughout its pages are another thread of interest in this well- 
stocked volume. , . . The book abounds in wit and wisdom.’’ 

DAILY NEWS.—“ One of the most noteworthy books of the 
year. . . . « These letters have the quality that endures, 
Humour, wisdom, a keen reading of human motives, penetrating 
phrases and sentences, a grave eloquence distinguish the whole 
collection.” 

DAILY MAIL.—* All through these letters we keep company 
with the leading historians of the nineteenth century.’’ 


IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 


By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Ribbon of Iron.” 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations and Map of the Route. 
Crown 8vo, 352 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACADEMY.—“ A brightly written account of little known 
parts of Russia. . . . Full of new and interesting 
information,”’ 





LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


‘Tue Ecuo is the most literary of the Popular Evening 
Papers.”—WInpDsoR MaGazine. 


The Echo, 


Established 1868. 


FAVOURITE EVENING PAPER FOR FAMILY 
READING. 





Six Editions Dailyp—One Balfpeuny. 





The Echo is the oldest paper of its price, and 
more fully than ever maintains its position as a 
good class Family Newspaper. It enjoys a very 
large and increasing circulation, and has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best read of the evening 


papers. It is unquestionably 


A Splendid Advertising Medium. 





‘* Tue Ecno is the best medium of the four (London half- 
penny evening papers) for advertisers.’’—To-Day. 





Offices :—19, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


UITE a boom has enlivened the spirits of the City. 
No one exactly knows how it began, but a sudden 
firmness of the Consol market and the buoyancy of 
Continental Bourses were the chief factors. The Consol 
market was stiffened by the appearance of the official 
broker, who is said to have made a few purchases on 
account of the Sinking Fund, or at any rate to have looked 
very threateningly at the market as if he meant to buy 
millions if it did not take care. It appears that the 
£5,000,000 unissued of the Transvaal Guaranteed Loan is 
about to make its appearance, and so something had to be 
done to give, at any rate, a show of buoyancy to this 
department. Then the Kaffir Circus is still rejoicing in its 
Chinaman, and the New York magnates had to support 
Wall Street lest the Northern Securities decision should 
upset the apple-cart. And foreigners were rampant. 





The report of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor- 
poration shows a considerable improvement in its position, 
the year’s work having been more profitable, while the 
directors, by reducing the amount paid in dividends, have 
shown a laudable determination to strengthen the company’s 
resources. The net premiums received were £1,101,182, 
a decrease of £66,000, and the claims paid anc due were 
£661,341, a decrease of no less than £167,000; the ex- 
penses and commission were practically stationary, so that 
the year’s operations show an improvement in results of 
about £100,000, in spite of a reduction in the liabilities 
entered into. This improvement is partly due, no doubt, 
to the higher rates recently current for workmen’s com- 
pensation and similar risks, but it may also be assumed to 
have proceeded in some measure from a more discriminate 
selection of risks by the corporation. This more cautious 
policy is reflected, also, in the reduction of the dividend 
paid from 20 to 15 per cent.; the lower dividend absorbs 
only £24,446, which is considerably less than the amount 
earned by the corporation in interest. The fall in the 
prices of securities has been met by a transfer of £35,828 
from revenue account to the investment reserve and sus- 
pense account, and a loss of £4,471 on securities sold 
during the year was provided for out of revenue. The 
corporation’s funds, exclusive of capital and claims due, 
amounted at the end of the year to £719,757, an increase 
of £8,000 odd, 


The question of the Post Office Savings Bank de- 
positor came up again on Tuesday last, when the House of 
Commons was asked to vote the necessary funds to cover 
the deficit. The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
it had been decided not to reduce the rate of interest on 
deposits, and perhaps even the present Government could 
not do anything quite so silly and unjust as to pay a lower 
rate at a time when the value of money is materially higher 
than it has been for years. His speech was chiefly inte- 
resting as showing the difficulties that beset even Govern- 
ment departments, with the finest professional advice at 
their disposal, when they try to forecast the value of a 
security, for it appears that the committee appointed by 
Sir M. Hicks Beach to inquire into the matter had calcu- 
lated that interest would be obtainable on all new deposits 
at the rate of 254 per cent. if Consols could be bought at an 
average rate of 95 14—and the broker to the National Debt 
Commissioners had been doubtful whether this could be 
safely anticipated ; and last week Consols touched 85! The 
Chancellor was congratulated on his lucidity by Sir Michael, 
but seems really to have made a very muddled-headed mess 
of his statement. He said that the difficulty had arisen in 
part owing to the reduction of the rate of interest on Con- 
sols, whereas every office boy knows that the rate of interest 
on a stock is not the only element in its yield to the buyer, 
which depends quite as much on the price at which a secu- 
rity is bought, and it is also notorious that ever since the 
rate on Consols was reduced the price has been proportion- 
ately low, and so the yield has remained relatively high. 


It is not the reduction in the rate of interest, but the high 
prices that were paid in old days, before the Jingoes had 
dissipated British credit, that caused the deficit in the 
savings bank accounts, 

—— 

A decision which is of great importance to insurance 
companies and policyholders was announced on Tuesday 
by the House of Lords. The case was that of Hunter v. the 
Attorney-General, and it might, so to speak, have happened 
to any of us. I have before now called attention to the 
great advantage which life insurance, as a form of invest- 
ment, derives from the fact that the amount of one’s insur- 
ance premiums may be deducted from one’s income when 
it is being assessed for income-tax—that is, as long as they 
do not exceed one-sixth of one’s total income. It is also 
well known that insurance companies are always ready to 
lend, on the security of a policy, money wherewith one may 
pay one’s premiums if one happens to find it convenient to 
borrow. Very well, this was just what was done by the 
appellant in this case. He had a policy with the London 
Life Association, on which he paid premiums of £66 
17s. 6d., borrowing £33 from the association, the loan and 
the interest thereon being made a first charge on the policy. 
All this is quite in the usual course of business, but this 
particular company is in the habit, when giving a premium 
receipt, of stating thereon that so much, if anything, has 
been lent by it to the assured. Hence it was that when the 
receipts were produced to the income-tax assessors, stating 
that £66 17s. 6d. had been paid (including £33 advanced 
by the association) as premium, the zealous tax-gatherers 
only allowed Mr. Hunter to deduct £33 17s. 6d. from his im 
come. He raised the question in the law courts, and it 
was decided by Mr. Justice Phillimore in his favour. The 
Court of Appeal reversed this decision in favour of the 
inland Revenue, av-1 their view of the case has now been 
confirmed by the House of Lords, Lord James of Hereford 
dissenting. 





No doubt this decision was excellent good law, but it 
was very bad common sense. If a payment is not a payment 
because part of it has been borrowed from the payee, it 
will be a very simple matter for the insurance companies 
to arrange that advances on the security of their policies 
can be granted by another insurance company or by a bank, 
and then the whole effect of the decision will be evaded 
and common sense will have triumphed—as it does some- 
times—over law. Moreover, in most cases insurance com- 
panies in issuing receipts for premiums, say nothing as to 
whether part of them was lent by themselves, and I under- 
stand that in future the London Life will itself adopt this 
system, so that the Inland Revenue people will perhaps take 
to making us all swear, when we deduct our premiums from 
our income for purposes of tax assessment, that we did not 
borrow the money to pay them with. The whole thing is 
really rather preposterous. If I owe you #5 and give you 
£4 and borrow £1 from you on the security of £100 that 
you have contracted to pay me some day, naturally you 
give me a receipt for £5 and acknowledge that I have paid 
it, which I certainly have. JANus. 








THE 
FISCAL 
PROBLEMS 


for all who depend for their income upon their exert!ons are— 
® HOW TO MAKE ENDS MEET in case 


of incapacity by Sickness or Accident, and 


(2) How TO CREATE the largest estate on 
the sma’ outlay. 
WE OFFER PLANS that have NEVER BEEN BEATEN. 


we send quotation ? = gs ate e, occupation, 
od which of ‘of the echomes ted for. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Offiee : 24, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
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